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HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


E referred briefly last week to the regret- 
table lack of unanimity of the General 
Nursing Council in regard to this important ques- 
tion. Even after a discussion lasting five months 
eizht members, out of seventeen who voted, were 
apparently not satisfied with the conclusions 
arrived at. Thus by oaly one vote were those 
onclusions reaffirmed. 
The difference of opinion, however, is un- 
ubtedly more apparent than real, for we have 
ho hesitation in, saying that every member is 
reed on a forty-eight-huur week. The rock on 
hich the Council split was whether the Minister 
bf Labour or the Mimster of Health should pre- 
‘ribe this welcome improvement in nurses’ con- 
itions. 
Too much importance, in our opinion, has been 
ttached to this question and too little to that 





of securing the eight-hour day. The decision of 
the Council to decline the proffered help of Dr. 
Macnamara and instead to seek that of Dr. 
Addison, is unwise. As one member aptly put it: 
‘* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.”’ 
The truth of that proverb was appreciated even 
by the opponents of the Labour Bill, who re- 
peatedly inquired of the chairman what chances 
there were of persuading the Minister of Health 
to introduce a Bill. Obviously he could give no 
definite answer. What he did say, however, en- 
couraged the belief that the chances were good. 
His intimate association with Dr. Addison's 
advisers put him in a better position to know than 
any one else, and those circumstances were no 
doubt given due weight by the advocates of a 
measure promoted by the Ministry of Health. 
But how vague it all is! 

As a means of conciliation the chairman even- 
tually suggested a compromise, the nature of 
which was not divulged. We much commend his 
action, prompted, no doubt, by the desire for 
unanimity. The pity was that the question of 
compromise was not discussed. 

It seems to us that nurses could secure all they 
want in the Bill of the Minister of Labour, who 
by Special Order would no doubt interpret the 
wishes of the Council in regard to the various 
classes of nurses, or in fact carry out anything it 
recommended. To decline this certainty for an 
uncertainty—a Special Bill promoted by the 
Ministry of Health, offering probably nothing 
more than could be secured from the Ministry of 
Labour—is an undoubted mistake, and we can- 
not understand why a Ministry of Health Bill has 
been so much insisted upon. Is it simply and 
solely a question of dignity, or is there something 
more behind it? 

But apparently the door has not been banged. 
If the present wishes of the Council cannot be 
carried out it may, to use Sir Jenner Verrall’s 
words, go back on its tracks and reconsider the 
matter. In the event of the Minister of Health 
being unable to introduce a Bill for nurses there is 
only one thing to do, and that is to agree to come 
within the provisions of the Labour measure—a 
decision which, in our opinion, is the right one to 
take, 


ae 
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NURSING NOTES 


THE HEALTH BILL. 


A: we announced last week, the Health 
Bill, for the present, is dead, the 


House of Lords having rejected it. Dr. 
Addison, however, is apparently not to be 
deterred. According to the Parliamentary 
correspondent of The Times, he proposes to 
stick to his proposals and re-present them to Par- 
hament. He was “‘ not going to be put away 
from them by any hectic clamour of people who 
had never even read the Bill.’’ Nevertheless, it 
is to be doubted whether the Bill will be re-intro- 
duced next February in the shape in which it left 
the House a fortnight ago. On the eve of the con- 
sideration of the Health Bill by the House of 
Lords vast new health proposals to provide medi- 
cal and dental treatment for every man, woman, 
and child in the land were foreshadowed by the 
medical correspondent of The Times. 


NURSES AND THE KING’S FUND. 

NEARLY £10,000 of the £200,000 distributed last 
week by King Edward’s Hospital Fund among 
Lendon hospitals has been specially ear-marked for 
homes or improvements in nurses’ 
accommodation. Chelsea Hospital for Women 
receives £1,000; Great Northern Central, £2,000; 
London Temperance, £1,000; and the Wimbledon 
Hospital £250 towards the cost of new nurses’ 
homes. Guy’s is given £1,000, and St. Mark’s 
£50 for improvements in nurses’ accommodation; 
the London £1,000 towards the deficit on its new 
nurses’ home; St. John’s for Diseases of the Skin, 
£50; the Mothers’ Hospital of the Salvation Army, 
£450; and the Royal Free, £1,000 for new accom- 
modation for nurses; the Royal Westminster Oph- 
thalmie £50 for recent improvements in nurses’ 
quarters. and St. Thomas’s £2,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of the nurses’ dining-room. In addition, 
crants have been made amounting to £3,450, part 
of which is to benefit nurses Hendon Cottage 
Hospital is to be helped with its nurses’ home im- 
provements, Queen Charlotte’s with improvements 
to nurses’ quarters, Queen Mary’s with its new 
nurses’ home, the Royal Waterloo with new ac- 
ecmmodation for nurses, and St. Mary’s, Plais- 
tow. with the rebuilding of its nurses’ quarters. 


new nurses’ 


POOR LAW NURSES’ PENSIONS. 

A curious and somewhat disconcerting point 
has arisen in connection with the Pensions (In- 
crease) Act, whereby it is intended that the small 
pre-war retiring allowances of superannuated 
Poor Law nurses shall be augmented. Section I 
of the Act, which was intended primarily to bene- 
fit Government officials, says that pensions may 
be increased, and Section 8 states that the 
Treasury may authorise the application of the pro- 
visions of the Statute to pensioners in respect of 
pensions granted by any police, local or other 
public authority, and that thereupon such authori- 
ties shall apply the provision of the Act to pen- 
sions granted by them. The Treasury has author- 
ised the application of the provisions of the Act to 





the pensions of Poor Law officers. including 
nurses, consequently the authorities granting such 
pensions must subject them to the provisions of 
the Act which, however, state that pensions may 
and not must be increased. When the Act as a 
Bill was in Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons it was elicited that ‘‘may’’ meant 
‘“shall,’’ with regard to Government officials, 
although, added Sir L. Worthington Evans, “ it 
might mean something else to local authorities.” 
The impression left upon the minds of the Com- 
mittee undoubtedly was that the pensions of em- 
ployees of public authorities should fare similarly 
and as advantageously as those of Governme it 
officials. In fact the whole purpose and intention 
of the Act in its application to superannuated Poor 
Law nurses would be defeated unless that were so 
Boards of Guardians certainly ought to and no 
doubt will increase the pre-war pensions of their 
eligible pensionefs in accordance with the schedule 
of the Act, but we should not like to say that they 
are legally compelled to do so. They would 
undoubtedly have been had the word ‘‘shall’’ been 
substituted for the word ‘‘ may ”’ in Section | 
We shall be interested to hear from any super- 
annuated Poor Law nurse eligible for pension in- 
crease under the Statute who has either been re- 
fused any increase or who has not been given an 
increase in accordance with the schedule which 
authorises an increase of 50 per cent, for pensions 
up to £50, 40 per cent. for pensions of over £50 
to £100, and 30 per cent. for those which exceed 
£100, but are less than £150, in the case of un- 
married persons, the allowances of none of whorn 
can be increased to exceed £150 a year. 

A letter from the Ministry of Health to the 
Clerk of the Wellington Guardians to the eff 
that “‘ Section 3 of the Pensions (Increase) Act 
1920, is to enable Poor Law and certain other local 
authorities, if they so desire, to increase the pe 
sions of such of their superannuated officers as 
fulfil the statutory conditions,’’ clears up this 
point and confirms our view. 


PLAIN SPEAKING AT SHEFFIELD. 


WE congratulate Miss Hancox, superintendent 
of the Sheffield D.N.A., on her courage. Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the D.N.A. last week at 
the Town Hall, she asked how it was possible to 
stamp out illness when housing conditions con- 
tinued as at present, in some cases as Many as 
14 or 15 people living in three rooms. Nurses were 
wanted more than ever, for at the present tirmé 
90 per cent. of the sick of the working class popu- 
lation were nursed in their own homes. Miss Han- 
cox was heartily applauded when she appealed to 
the Corporation to stop the building of cinema 
houses and other ‘‘ luxury ’’ buildings until there 
were sufficient houses to accommodate the people. 
The shortage of houses was a scandal, and as 
superintendent for twelve years of that branch of 
nurses’ work she felt that they were not making 
eny headway, and would not do so until.there 
were more houses to enable the people to lead 
more healthy and moral lives. 
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NURSING STANDARDS. 

Tue need for a standard entrance examination 
‘or nurse-students is being increasingly realised. 
n an address on ‘‘ The Training of the Nurse,”’ 
6 the annual meeting of the Ipswich Nurses’ 
Home, Dr. Corfield said that the probationer now 
ntered the nursing profession with a much better 
jutlook than that of 20 years ago, Seventy hours 
. week was nothing uncommon at that time, and 
nany women broke down under the severe régime 
f the nursing service. The organisation of the 
iursing profession had been undertaken none too 
soon. Now that the registration of nurses was 
umost an accomplished fact, some standard of 
yeneral education should be laid down for those 
who wished to become nurses. There should be 
some form of entrance examination for the nurs- 
ing profession. The College of Nursing has sug< 
zested that the Junior Local Examinations should 
be taken as a standard for probationers. 


TREATMENT FOR TUBERCULOUS NURSES. 

THE Ministry of Pensions announces that officers 
nd nurses who have completed a course of sana- 
torium treatment and who are certified as likely to 
benefit by a further course of treatment combined 
with training, will, if they decide to undergo such 
-ourse, be granted retired pay at the rate appro- 
priate to 100 per cent. disablement during such 
curative training and for a period of six months 
after its termination. The retired pay will be con- 
tinued at a rate not less than that for 50 per cent. 
disablement for two years thereafter. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director-General of 
Medical Services (M.8.3), Cromwell House, Mill- 
benk, London, S.W.1. 


A “STAY-IN ” STRIKE. 

THe staff of the Cheadle Royal Asylum have 
begun a “* stay-in’’ strike, says the Manchester 
Guardian, as a protest against non-recognition of 
the National Asylum Workers’ Union and the non- 
payment of ration money on off-duty days. A 
* stay-in ’’ strike apparently means that the staff 
remains on duty, but beyond attending to the 
patients and preserving order does no other work. 
The average hours are 774 per week, it is stated, 
(and owing to the financial state of the institution 
they are willing to work these hours), and the 
maximum pay for a married male nurse is £2 13s. 
per week with food while on duty. There have 
been slight improvements recently owing to the 
Union members having offered to accept the result 
if arbitration conducted by the Ministry of Labour 
or the National Joint Conciliation Board, provided 
that there shall be no victimisation. 


LONDON HOSPITAL SALARIES. 

From January Ist probationers are to receive 
£30 for the first year, £35 for the second, and £40 
for the third, instedd of £20, £25, and £30 respec- 
tively. On obtaining their certificate, the nurses 
wil! receive £60 per annum, as compared with the 
present £45. Sisters’ salaries will be raised from 
£50 to £90 a year, and increased to £265 instead of 
£165. There is a non-contributory pension 
scheme after twenty years’ service. 





| sion of ex-service men as bricklayers. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
December 22nd, 1920. 
HE four non-permanent members of the League of 
Nations Council have been elected for the coming 
year. They are Spain, Brazil, Belgium, China. The 
non-permanent members are elected for one year. 

Among the mandates given out by the League Assem- 
bly, that for the Island of Samoa is given to New 
Zealand, for New Guinea and other islands south of 
the Equator to Australia, for Nauru to the British Em 
pire. The mandate for German South-West Africa is 
given to the South African Union, and for the Pacific 
islands north of the Equator to Japan. 

The official dispatches concerning the period covered 
by the Battle of Jutland (May 30 to June 1, 1916) have 
been issued by the Admiralty. 

Eighty volumes containing the names of soldiers who 
died in the Great War are now published 
officially. 

The number of unemployed—men, ,women, boys and 
girls—is abnormally high and is still rising. The 
Government is seeking the best means to deal with it. 

The building trades still bar the way to the admis- 
They have re 
the 


being 


fused to meet the Minister of Labour to discuss 
question of dilution. 

A reduction of 7 per cent. in the cost of living is 
announced. For December Ist the was 169 per 
cent., as against 176 per cent. on November Ist, above 
the cost in July, 1914. 

A serious accident befel the London-Paris Air Mail 
service last week. The machine crashed down just 
after starting from Cricklewood and caught fire. Four 
lives were lost. The service has been discontinued for 


cost 


| the present. 





Farrow’s Bank has stopped payment. Following a 
conference between the Board of Trade and the Direc 
tor of Public Prosecutions the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Auditor have been charged. It is 
alleged that the accounts were falsified, and that the 
liabilities are one million 

A police mail cart was robbed in Dublin. A monas 
tery was entered, and Father Dominic, chaplain to the 
late Lord Mayor of Cork, was taken into custody. In 
Co. Tipperary four constables were murdered and one 
seriously wounded, 

Another ambush took place in South Tipperary on a 
large scale. A fierce battle ensued and ten Sinn Feiners 


were killed, others wounded, and still others taken 
prisoners. 
An assassination plot against British officers quar 


tered in a Dublin hotel was prevented by the prompt 
action of the police. One arrest was made and the pri 
soner had in his possession a live bomb and a revolver 
charged with dum-dum bullets. 

Dr. Guttery, ex-President of the Free Church Council, 
has died. 

Two severe earthquake shocks have been recorded 
the first at observatories in the United States—and pro 
bably the earthquake was under the ocean. The 
second was recorded in this country and is said to have 
happened at Mendoza, Argentine. 

There have been communistic risings in Czecho 
Slovakia (in Bohemia and Moravia), said to be due to 
Bolshevik intrigue. 

The rebel Turkish Army has entered into an agree 
ment with the Moscow Soviet. 

A great famine is devastating China, where millions 
of people are faced with starvation. 

The bantam-weight boxing champion of the 
world, J. Coulson, has challenged the strongest man 
to lift him off the ground. He prevents him from 
doing so by placing the fingers of one hand on the 
carotid artery of his opponent and the fingers of the 
other hand on his opponent’s pulse. 

The Dowager Countess Roberts has died at the age 
of 82. She organised the Indian Nursing Service, and 
helped to found Homes in the hills in India for nursing 
sisters. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION IN 
CHILDREN? (concluded ) 
By Tuomas Grant Auten, A.M., M.D. 


UPPOSITORIES and enemas are used pri- 


marily to stimulate the colon and, 
since the difficulty in the great majority of 
cases lies in this portion of the digestive 
tract, it seems more logical to give an 


erema or suppository than to give medicines by 
the mouth which must cause more or less dis- 
turbance throughout the whole length of the diges- 
tive canal. ‘The influence of the enema or sup- 
pository, however, is not confined wholly to the 
colon tor, like the stimulation started by the 
taking of food into the stomach, the stimulation 
of the colon by an enema or suppository starts 
peristaltic waves which traverse the entire length 
of the small intestine. ‘They should never be em- 
ployed as a routine measure for any length of time. 
For the purpose of stirring up the colon to do its 
own normal work, they are most serviceable when 
used at the same time every day for a few days 
only. 

The gluten suppository is the mildest, and 
therefore the safest, in that no inflammation is 
likely to be caused by it. On the other hand, it 
may be too mild to get results. The glycerin sup- 
pository is more effective, but its continued use is 
more liable to set up an irritation or even inflam- 
mation of the rectum. Medicated suppositories 
containing small doses of strychnine, aloin, or 
belladonna. should be tried before giving drugs by 
the mouth. 

The enema should be used only when a quick 
emptying of the colon is desired, as when the 
child has a headache or is sick. A few ounces of 
soapy water is usually all that is necessary. An 
enema of olive oil may be given at night and 
retained until morning in obstinate cases. Liquid 
vaseline and mineral oil may be used instead of 
the sweet oil. 

Drugs should be used only when you have failed 
to get results by all other means. But if you 
have to give them, give them frequently, regu- 
larly, and in small doses instead of in large doses 
at infrequent intervals. Never give castor oil or 
olive oil except for emergencies, as they are apt to 
make the condition worse. For babies under one 
year, two to three half teaspoons of milk of mag- 
nesia during the day or one to one and a half 
grains of phenolphthalein, in divided doses, may 
be given in the milk and kept up every day for a 
week or more with good results, and generally 
without any disadvantage. Calomel should never 
be used for more than a few days at a time. It 
is best given in small doses, one twentieth or one- 
tenth grain, four to six doses being given fifteen 
to thirty minutes apart, and not repeated oftener 
than-on alternate days. 

Pure cod liver oil is especially valuable when 
there is any tendency to rickets, because it pro- 
motes the absorption and retention of calcium, the 


1The Nurse. 








substance which is especially needed in this dis 
ease. lt is also a food and a tonic as well as ; 
luxative. Its disagreeable taste is its great objec 
tion, but this may be partly overcome by giving 
it in orange juice or grape juice, by flavouriny 
with peppermint or vanilla, or by shaking it uj} 
with milk to which cocoa or vanilla has beex 
added. 

These measures may be used to disguise o1 
make more palatable castor oil or any of the other 
oils, olive, or the mineral oils. Castor oil has 
another disadvantage besides its taste—the stimu 
lation of the bowel which it causes is usually fol 
lowed by a sedative action, so that the tendency 
to constipation is favoured rather than corrected. 
However, it has four great advantages: its action 
is rapid—four to six hours—certain, mild, and 
painless. Its disadvantages are largely overcome 


by giving in small doses, five to ten drops, three 


or four times a day. Olive oil usually acts as a 
mild laxative for a time, but when the child is 
getting as much fat as he needs, the olive oil is 
apt to be changed into kard calcium soap, and 
the constipation is made worse rather than better. 

All animal and vegetable oils are decomposed 
into fatty acids. The acid stimulates the intes- 
tinal muscles, and this chemical excitement is 
always followed by a period of relaxation. But this 
is true of nearly all drugs which move the bowel 
through their action on the intestinal muscles. 

There are substances, however, which act not 
on the intestinal ‘wall but on the stool itself, and 
these are less objectionable and more serviceable 
in the treatment of chronic constipation. The 
mineral oils, liquid albolene, liquid petrolatum and 
paraffin belong to this class. They are not decom- 
posed and, therefore, cannot irritate or stimulate 
the intestinal wall. They merely lubricate the 
feces. The coating of oil prevents the escape of 
moisture and the stool, therefore, offers no resist- 
ance to the peristaltic movement of the bowel. 
Another substance which acts simply by making 
a bulky stool and causing it to retain moisture is 
Japanese sea moss known as agar. The ordinary 
wheat bran probably acts in both these ways. It 
may be given, a teaspoon at a time, in the break- 
fast food, or it may be given in bran biscuit or 
bread. 

To conclude: Constipation in children should 
be prevented rather.than cured. The treatment 
should begin by the time the child is one or two 
months old and should be continued until it is of 
high-school age.” One should be specially watchful 
when there is any change in the child’s daily 
routine: it is to be trained to regular habits, and the 
digestive apparatus is to be assisted first by modi- 
fication of food and drink; second, by exercise; 
third, by the local stimulation of the colon; and 
lastly by medicines. These are better given in 
small doses over a considerabe time than in large 
doses once or twice a week. 
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HE most notable book of the autumn publish- 
ing season is, of course, The Autobiography of 
Margot Asquith, which has probably aroused more 
controversy than any book of the kind has done for 
years; indeed, it has been so much discussed in 
the daily Press that there seems little more to 
say about it. However much one may deprecate 
its indiscretions and lapses from good taste, how- 
ever deeply one may disapprove of the writer's 
levity and carelessness, it is unquestionably a book 
that is worth getting hold of, if only for the light 
it throws or seems to throw upon persons well 
known and perhaps sacred to us from our child- 
hood. The picture of Mr. Gladstone is particu- 
larly gracious ; but one wonders a little as to what 
Mrs. Gladstone, the most discreet of political 
wives, would have thought of this Margot’s book. 
There is a promisingbatch of novels by many 
of our foremost writers appearing, or—more 
usually—about to appear, for the season is late, 
and delays in printing are driving publishers near 
to distraction. H. de Vere Stacpoole has a new 
book of short stories, The Man of the Islands, the 
first half-dozen being built round one central char- 
acter, one Sigurdson, who seemed doomed to 
spend his life in murder without having the 
faintest desire to kill. The descriptions of the 
Pacific Islands are alluring, and the tales are told 
with refreshing vigour. The Breathless Moment, 
by Muriel Hine, is a novel of the ‘‘ problem ”’ 
type, the problem in this case being, Should a 
woman gratify her desire for maternity at the ex- 
pense of the conventions and of the child’s in- 
terests ? the answer being No! The heroine, Sabine 
Fane, having lost all her money, becomes a lady 
housekeeper and loves Mark Valiance, the last of 
his line. When Mark is about to depart for the 
war she insists upon bearing him a child that she 
may be linked with him even in death. Later, 
naturally, Mark’s bad wife dies, and the lovers are 
left free to marry—but the son can never be 
acknowledged. Shell shock complicates the issues 
farther. The book is interesting and well written, 
but unconvincing. Not even the upsets of war 
can excuse the erratic behaviour of the characters. 
Miss Jane Burr, author of The Passionate Spec- 
tator, became well known to the public some time 
ago through a controversy in the Daily News as to 
whether a woman should give up her life to hus- 
band and children, or—as Miss Burr contended— 
continue to live her own apart from them. One 
would have expected a thoughtful book 
from one who championed a cause, whether 
worthy or no; but although the earlier chapters. 
‘are smartly written and give a not untruthful pic- 
ture of a bereaved mother’s dissatisfaction with 
matrimony, the novel soon deteriorates into little 
more than bright drivel—unpleasant drivel at that 
—and if the author really believes that middle- 
class husbands and wives are as corrupt as those 
she portrays the sooner she retires to an_unin- 
habited island in Mr. Stacpoole’s Pacific the 
better for her ideals. 


THE READING LAMP 





From this depressing picture of humanity it is 
refreshing to turn to The Good Englishwoman, by 
Orlo Williams, This is a,criticism—but still more 
an appreciation—of British femininity of all ages. 
The author is very tender to his subject, and even 
where he must criticise, chiding her for her bad 
taste in literature, art and music, does so as one 
may reprove a favourite child, still holding her 
high above her sisters of other lands. It is a book 
to be taken up when one wishes to think a little, 
yet not fatiguingly—a good book, too, for a Christ- 
mas present. 

Amusing though they were we were beginning 
to feel that child prodigies were a trifle overdone, 
and to long for something normal in child-books. 
This want is now supplied in a charming series of 
sketches entitled The Limber Elf, by Margaret 
Whiting Spilhaus, this perfectly normal child’s 
fortunate mother. The book, we are told. was not 
written for professional psychologists; it is a love- 
song. Nevertheless it must be helpful to those 
who have thé care of children, because it shows a 
wonderful sympathy with and understanding of 
the child’s mind—not that of the heroine alone, 
but also of her youthful playmates and children 
in general. The setting is South Africa, and in- 
terspersed with the sketches, some of which ap- 
peared in Cape papers, are little poems, 
anecdotes, conversations between the child and 
her mother—also a collection of the child’s draw- 
ings, showing the gradual development of the 
art instinct, though this does not reach a very 
lofty pinnacle. The get-up of the book is 
delightful. 
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Am I wrong to be always so happy? This world is full 
of grief, 

Yet there is laughter of sunshine, to see the crisp green 
in the leaf. . 
Daylight is ringing with song birds, and brooklets are 

crooning by night, 
And why should T onbe a shadow, when God makes all 
so bright? 7 
—W. Sarra. 
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1) panes MITCHELL was going out for the 
evening. She took ber umbrella, without 
which she never set off; stepped into the street, 
locked the door behind her, and put the key into 
her little hand-bag. 

Little did she of the strange things that 
would happen to her before she again crossed 


that familiar threshold. 
* 4 * 


dreain 


[ can best describe Maria by saying that she 
young. Forty years ago, when her 
middle-aged parents brought her, an only child 
of five years, to live in the prim little house in 
the respectable quiet back street, she was a small 
edition of her present self, very quiet, hair 
painfully neat, with surprised-looking round eyes, 
and a nose and brow shining with soap and water, 
plentifully bestowed. 

The ladies of the sewing-party, or rather the 
leading ladies, in whose number Maria had gradu- 
ally been included, were invited to meet together 
at the minister’s house, to discuss arrangements 
for the coming sale of work. The minister was 
the only man who had ever set foot inside her 
house since the death of her father, ten years 
since, and, to tell the truth, although she keenly 
appreciated the honour of his visits, she could not 
help noticing that ‘‘ Gentlemen’s boots seemed 
to carry more dust than ladies,’’ and no sooner 
was the door closed behind his back—(she never 
offered him tea, as she did not think it quite cor- 
rect for a lady living alone to do so)—you would 
see her grasping a dust-pan and brush, whilst her 
careful searched the carpet for the least 
scrap of mud, or dust mark. 

Before leaving her little house, she had cast 
anxious glances round her sitting-room, to make 
assurance doubly sure that everything was exactly 
where it ought to be. To-day, as usual, the room 
was painfully tidy. A small fire flickered in a 
restrained way behind its fireguard. White lace 
curtains hung at the windows, each in its exact 
place without one fold awry. The smug-looking 
portraits of the late Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell (en- 
larged), each in its frame of fretwork, gazed at 
her from the top of the harmonium, a red wool 
crochet mat under each, protecting the polished 
surface from scratches. 

Linoleum of a cheerful pattern covered the sides 
of the floor, and the Brussels carpet, red roses 
on a green and yellow ground, was partly shielded 
from the dangers of a muddy boot by a glazed 
white holland cover stretched tightly and pinned 
to the edges. The carpet had been purchased 
in her mother’s trme. Maria admired it ex- 
tremely, and could not bring herself to risk ite 
heauty exposed to the daylight (not the sunshine, 
for the blinds were always drawn immediately the 
first ray shone into the room), and the foot of the 


Was hever 


eves 


careless. 
‘here were four rooms in the house, the pride 
and glory of their owner’s heart. For thirty-five 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARIA 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 











By a NURSE. 
years she had cleaned and polished that furniture, 
and those rooms. 

We see her now, setting forth for her enjoy- 
ment, neatly dressed, and grasping her umbrella. 
She wore a long grey alpaca coat, of eminently 
respectable appearance, over her red and brown 
tartan blouse, and fawn skirt—a hat raised by a 
velvet bandeau, displaying a intellectual 
expanse of brow, from which her hair had been 
carefully brushed as flat as possible. Two high 
loops of velvet rose at one side of her hat, whilst 
a modest indefinite hue nestled at the 
other. Brown kid gloves covered her hands, and 
a brown and white feather boa encircled her neck. 

She paused on the causeway, waiting for a 
chance to cross the road. Just before her was a 
large, brightly painted caravan, moving slowly 
forwards, drawn by a strong white horse. Behind 
it came a dray, belonging to a menagerie which 
had been the chief attraction of this year’s fair, 
bearing two cages of wild animals. As they neared 
Maria, there was a savage roar from one of the 
eaged lions. Perhaps he disliked the appearance 
of her best hat. However that may be, the stolid- 
looking caravan horse lost his nerve, and gave a 
sudden gallop forward. 

The half-door at the back of the caravan burst 
open, and a little girl who had been leaning over it 

—indifferently gazing at the menagerie, which was 
a familiar and everyday sight to her—fell out into 
the dusty roadway, almost under the feet of the 
dray horses. 

Without a moment’s hesitation or thought, and 
just as if she had been in the habit of doing heroic 
deeds daily, Maria dropped her umbrella, darted 
into the road, and snatched up the child. Some- 
thing struck her head violently, and she felt as if 
she were being beaten. She was down in the 
roadway one moment, and the next she felt herself 
being lifted up into something moving, and put 
down again, the noises died suddenly into silence, 
and she knew no more. For the first time on 
record, Maria had fainted. 

She came to herself to find a cup pressed against 
her lips, and to hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Sup it 
down, miss; it’ll do you good,’’ and obediently 
took a gulp of some fiery liquid which burned her 
throat horribly. 

They must have travelled some distance since 
last she had opened her eyes. The caravan was 
standing at the side of the empty road, which was 
bordered by fine trees, their branches almost meet- 
ing overhead. A lark was singing somewhere 
above, and the rays of the setting sun shone in 
through the little windows of the van, and lighted 
up the interior, reflecting in every saucepan and 
all the shining crockery. 

She became gradually aware that for a long time 
there had been a moaning noise near her, and turn- 
ing round saw that an old woman was lying on a 
narrow bed at the other end of the caravan, 
covered up with a dirty blanket. A little girl was 
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squatting on the floor near her, whimpering a 
little, and pulling at the helpless figure. It was 
the child who had rolied out into the road, years 
ago, as it seemed to Maria’s confused mind. 

She moved towards them; there was only room 
to take two or three steps across the floor space, 
and indeed the sick woman looked very strange. 
Maria bent over her, and noticed the purple 
swollen face, with its great unsightly blotches, and 
puffy lips. She felt very queer and shaky herself, 
and gazed vacantly round the caravan, hardly yet 
realising what had happened to her. 

Opposite her eyes hung a small mirror, and she 

found herself confronted by a most unpleasant- 
looking battered woman, with a black and swelling 
eye, and face smeared with mud and blood stains. 
The appearance of this female was dirty and 
dishevelled to a degree. Her hair was half pinned 
up, half dragging on her shoulder. Quite evi- 
dently her nose had been bleeding freely on to a 
filthy grey alpaca coat, and the tattered remains 
of a once stylish brown and white feather boa still 
hung to a button. A horrid impression stole into 
Maria’s stupefied brain that she knew that face. 
You can’t look at the same features for forty-five 
years without learning thern by heart. 
* Outside there was the sound of voices, and she 
staggered to the door to see a young man,carrying 
a small bag, get out of a trap. He was accom- 
panied by a man in a sort of porter’s uniform, who 
stood by the pony’s head. Walking up to the 
caravan, he entered it with a disgusted glance at 
poor Maria and her dirty garments, about which 
hung a strong and piercing smell of spirits. 

Without a word to her, he bent over the uncon- 
scious woman for a moment, then he stepped to 
the door, saying, ‘‘ Here’s another case for you. 
Get her to the small-pox hospital as quickly as 
possible, and these two as well. They'll be the 
next probably, and, in any case, they'll have to be 
isolated for the present. I’ll wait here until you 
come back. The van you can leave here to be 
disinfected. There doesn’t seem to be a horse 
belonging to it.’’ 

Maria dragged herself to the door, and began 
painfully to put her foot on the top step. 

‘‘ No, you don’t, missis! ’’ she heard. ‘* You 
just get back and stay where you are, like a good 
woman. Your mother’s got small-pox—pretty 
bad, too—and we’re not going to let you caravan 
people spread it all over the district. You and 
that child of yours will have to go to the hospital, 
too, until we see if you’ve got it as well as her.”’ 

‘* She’s not my mother,’’ Maria indignantly de- 
clared, ‘‘ and I’m not going to stay here. My 
name is Miss Mitchell, and I’m expected at a 
sewing meeting.”’ 

** Sewing meeting! ’’ exclaimed the 
with a great burst of laughter. ‘‘ You look like a 
sewing-meeting, upon my word. What have you 
been doing to get knocked about so? Fighting? 
I shouldn’t wonder. Now, you just sit down, and 
pull yourself together, and wash that face of yours. 
The nurse at the hospital won’t want to have it 
to do, she’s quite busy enough as it is.”’ 


doctor, 








Maria sat down suddenly on the steps, and | notices would be posted from the offices of the 


leaned her aching head against the door. She 
certainly felt very queer, and did not seem able 
to tell him that she was a lady living in her own 
house, respected and looked up to by all the 
chapel people, and that she was on her way to 
have tea with the minister. 

Soon after a heavy hospital ambulance was 
drawn up close to the caravan. “Take your 
belongings and the child’s and get on to the box- 
seat,’’ ordered the doctor. She looked round 
vaguely for the little girl, and was surprised to find 
that she had also been asleep, squeezed up quite 
close, with her dirty little face lying on Maria's 
shoulder. She lifted her up, gingerly—it cer- 
tainly was the first time she had ever taken a child 
in her arms. 

Then began the strangest drive Maria had ever 
taken. feated on the front of the heavy wagon, 
the sleeping child huddled between herself and the 
driver, she travelled along as if in a dream. 

She had never been one to care for the country 
Contentedly she had lived within the four walls of 
her respectable little prison, in the quiet street, 
with an occasional week at some glaring seaside 
town, where she had sat uncomfortably on the 
pier, wearing a veil to keep the sun off her face, 
listening to an inferior band, and wishing it were 
time to go home. 

Now the pure air softly fanned her cheeks, and 
every now and then a faint perfume of wild 
flowers floated by. Now they had left the road, 
and were in the fields, and presently they drew up 
at a low one-storied building that stood alone by 
the side of a fir wood. 

A worried-looking nurse came hurrying out, and 
assisted the porter to carry the patient into the 
ward. Maria descended with her small charge, 
and prepared to follow, but she was sharply told 
to stay where she was for the present. The child 
was crying in a quiet, repressed way, and Maria 
tried to comfort her. She didn’t in the least know 
what to say, but somehow her gentle voice seemed 
to have a soothing effect upon the little thing, and 
she dried her eyes with a very ragged pinafore, 
thrust a little sticky hand into that of her new 
friend, and said, ‘‘ You picked me off the road, 
didn’t you? My name’s Nelly; what’s yours? ”’ 

Without waiting for an answer she informed 
Maria that Granny had been queer for days, and 
her uncle had gone off with the horse, and said 
he ‘*‘ wasn’t going to be shut up in no hospitals, 
to please nobody.’’ Granny, it seemed, told for- 
tunes in a tent, and Aunt July could ride a bare- 
backed horse and jump through a hoop, she could, 
in a lovely dress, all spangles 

In a couple of hours it would have been difficult 
to recognise in the slight figure in the scarlet 
flannel jacket with two wet brown plaits hanging 
on her shoulders, busy drying Nelly’s mop of curls, 
the dingy and disreputable person who had 
alighted at the hospital door. or much less the 
eminently genteel Miss Mitchell, who had left her 
house three or four hours earlier. She was 
several miles away from home, and was not al- 
lowed to write letters, but they promised that 
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nearest health authority, and their addresses, their 
wherabouts, and any messages given. 

But of what use would that be, thought Maria, 
when there was no one in the house to read it? 
In the meantime there she was, and the nurse 
requested her to be responsible for the cleanli- 
ness of the little house, and the care of the child. 
Their food was put outside the hospital kitchen 
for them at meal times, and they were free to 
wander in the fields around, and the fir-wood, as 
long as they did not go on to the road. 

‘here was nothing for Maria to wear but her 
own very shrunken and damaged skirt, and a red 
flannel bed-jacket. 

Now began a new existence. Every day of the 
fourteen was a fine one. The first rays of the 
autumn morning sun streamed through the open 
windows on her face as she lay in bed. She was 
not allowed to close them, and although the fear 
of the deadly damp of the night air, which she 
had ali her life been accustomed to keep out of 
her room, suggested pneumonia and bronchitis, 
she was far too much in awe of the nurse to cross 
her in any way. And after the first shivering 
night or two, Maria actually began to enjoy being 
awakened by the birds two or three hours before 
she need get up, and to feel refreshed by the 
pure fresh breezes. 

Every morning she swept and tidied her little 
house, and took the same pleasure in its neatness 
that she had done in polishing her linoleum and 
dusting her picture frames in the other house 
that seemed so far away. Never did food taste 
so good as their simple meal spread just outside 
the door, the table decorated with bunches of wild 
flowers stuck in old jam jars. Every evening they 
watched the sun go down behind the fir wood, 
and she undressed and bathed Nelly, and brushed 
out those shining curls which she was beginning 
to take a strange pleasure in keeping glossy and 
neat. 

Nelly was a merry creature. Her little chatter- 
ing tongue was seldom silent. She ran about the 
fields all day, and in and out of the ward in which 
they were isolated. Wherever she went, Maria 
must go too. She was also much attached to the 
hospital porter, a quiet, grey-haired man, with 
kind blue eyes, who had been an Army Sergeant. 

I wish the sewing-meeting ladies could have 
seen Maria sitting on the grass, at the foot of the 
fir trees, teaching her charge to count with fir 
cones, laid out in rows! They would scarcely 
have recognised her dressed in a shabby short 
skirt, and a loose scarlet flannel jacket, open at 
the neck and tucked into her skirt to form a 
blouse, her face and neck nut brown, and quite 
a rosy colour covered her cheeks, which were cer- 
tainly getting rounder. Her hair was plaited, and 
fastened up in twa loops—hairpins were scarce— 
and a red and yellow handkerchief was knotted 
round her head—they would probably have passed 
her by on the other side. 

When this pleasant life had lasted a few days, one 
evening a hearse drove up to the hospital and took 
someone away. Maria did not know how Nelly 


became informed, that she would never see her 











Granny again, but she found her lying on the 
grass convulsed with sobs, and when she at last 
succeeded in comforting her, found that she was 
crying because there was no one left but her Aunt 
July, who wasn't kind. It was then, for the first 
time, that the idea stole into her mind that it 
would be pleasant if she never had to part from 
her cheerful little friend. 

The last of the small-pox patients left whilst 
Maria’s quarantine period was wearing away. 
And the doctor intended closing the place down 
as soon as two weeks had elapsed without the 
notification of new cases. Then Nurse would be 
able to return once more to civilisation, and the 
Sergeant would be left in his pretty little lodge in 
the hospital grounds. 

One morning, Nurse called out to her, when 
she went across to the kitchen door to fetch her 
breakfast, ‘‘ Here’s a pretty fix. Mrs. Green 
has run away!’’ Mrs. Green was the house- 
keeper. The day before, word had reached her 
that her daughter was ill, and, regardless of en- 
treaties from Nurse, and deaf to all threats of the 
dreadful consequences of leaving an infectious 
hospital without disinfection, she had suddenly 
that morning announced her intention of going, 
and had defiantly set off on foot, with all her be- 
longings rolled up in an old shawl. 

Maria added to the general gloom. Nelly was 
ill. She had tossed and groaned all night, and 
seemed very hot and thirsty. ‘‘ Then she’s be- 
ginning! ’’ said Nurse, ‘‘ and good-bye to all my 
plans, and yours too, Miss Mitchell, for now you 
won't be able to go away either. I think,’’ she 
added with a mischievous look, ‘‘ I shall have to 
get you to come over here and do the house-keep- 
ing and cooking. The Sergeant will enjoy that, 
I’m sure.” 

Nurse had not been blind to the growth of a 
pleasant little friendship between Maria and the 
Sergeant—very one-sided at the beginning, for 
Maria was terrified of men and ready to draw 
into her shell whenever one of that dangerous sex 
approached. To tell the truth, no one had ever 
before considered her worthy of a second glance; 
but this was a new Maria, and, according to the 
Sergeant’s way of thinking, an attractive one. 

Nelly had small-pox, and we now see Maria in 
the réle of hospital ward-maid, cook, and house- 
keeper. She felt that Nelly belonged to her, and 
she must stay until she could take her away. 
None of the show-people had ever inquired after 
the child. They had taken the trouble to come 
to fetch the caravan, after Granny’s death, but 
seemed only too ready to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of another hungry mouth to feed. 

The doctor could persuade no one from the 
village to take the place of the missing Mrs. 
Green, and, as she refused to return, Maria, with 
a delightfully important sense of responsibility 
and ‘usefulness, stepped into the breach. Still 
dressed in her shabby old skirt, and either the 
red flannel jacket or Aunt July’s spangled coat, 
and covered up in a smart holland over-all sup- 
plied by nurse, she, hurried cheerfully about, 
scrubbing floors, washing bed-linen, cooking meals, 
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astonishingly happy. The days seemed only too 
short. Nurse discovered in her a veritable treas- 
ure of a ‘‘ help,’’ and the Sergeant, who called 
for his meals three times a day, was never tired 
if praising her cooking. 

Nelly was not very ill; she was soon able to 
laugh and chatter again; but it was many weeks 
before they were free to leave the hospital. Every 
morning Maria rose with a light heart; there was 
plenty of work waiting for her, but work sweet- 
ened by laughter and companionship. No more 
solitary days shut up within four walls with no 
one to criticise her efforts and admire the clean 
floors and shining furniture or talk to her at meal 
times: Every night, when she put out her light 
and settled herself for slumber, she looked back 
upon a thoroughly enjoyable day. She thought of 
the old Maria Mitchell and pitied her for her 
dullness and loneliness. 

“* Miss Mitchell seems to be very happy here,”’ 
Nurse slily said to the Sergeant a few days before 
the date of departure came—as she was assisting 
him to arrange the hospital for disinfection. 
‘She will be sorry, I am sure, to go away.”’ 

‘* There’ll be no need for her ever to go away 
unless she- wants to go,’’ was the reply. 

““ Well, Sergeant, if I were you, I would tell 
her so,’’ said Nurse. 

k x* * * * 

It was Christmas Eve. The Minister’s wife 
was coming down the dark little street where 
Maria lived, just as the street lamps were being 
lighted. She was commenting, to the friend who 
accompanied her, not for the first time, upon the 
strange disappearance of Miss Mitchell, two or 
three months ago. Indeed, it had been the talk 
of the chapel. No one had heard from her, not 
even a picture post-card had been sent. She 
had been seen to lock up her house and go down 
the street on a certain date. 

The house was still shut up, the cat had found 
a new home; altogether, it was a strange affair, 
and it was very generally felt that when Miss 
Mitchell did return a very clear explanation of 
her absence would be expected by the ladies of the 
congregation. At this point the two ladies be- 
came aware that a cab was just stopping in front 
of the much-discussed house. 

‘Good gracious, my dear, she’s come back! 
Well, I arn glad we happened to be here. Do 
hurry! we'll speak to her, and find out at once 
where she’s been all this time.”’ 

Breathless they arrived at the cab door just as 
the driver was lifting out a thin little girl wrapped 
in a large blanket. But -their astonished eyes 
were rivetted upon the extraordinary figure that 
followed. As the Minister’s wife afterwards 
revealed to her scandalised husband, you might 
have knocked her down with a feather! She 
thought that one of those shameless theatricals or 
an Italian organ-grinder was getting out at Miss 
Mitchell’s door. And the shocking fact remained 
that it was Maria Mitchell herself! Where had 
she come from, and what sort of a disreputable 
life had she been leading? There she was, paying 








the cabman and smiling at them in the boldest 
manner. They both knew what was due to them- 
selves better than to be seen speaking to such a 
shameless creature ! 

Yes, it was Maria dressed in Aunt July's stage 
costume, her cherished dress skirt having at last 
refused to hold together any longer. Black vel- 
veteen skirt (very short), crimson satin span cled 
jacket, and red and ye slow handkerchief round her 
head. Mrs. Jones remarked in a disagreeable 
voice that all that was lacking was the monkey, 
and that the child was a very passable imitation. 

Maria had hoped to creep into her own house 
unobserved, to slip in from the cab which had 
brought them al! the way from the hospital, but 
no! The two people whom of all others she least 
wished to meet were there, at her very doorstep 
to greet her. But in reply to her timid ‘‘ Good 
evening,’’ they drew aside their skirts from her 
contaminating neighbourhood, and passed on their 
way. Maria sighed, then put her key into the 
lock and opened her door, releasing a suffocating 
volume of stale air, the old familiar perfumes of 
dead and gone apples and unventilated rooms. 
Nelly, inside the narrow passage, wrinkled up her 
little nose in disgust. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t like this 
house, it doesn’t smell nice. Do let’s go back to 
the Sergeant’s.”’ 

Maria threw open every window, letting the 
clean cold air into the prim, stuffy little rooms, 
and then coming back to the child, who was look- 
ing round her like a little trapped wild animal; 
she took her in her arms, gave her an affectionate 
kiss, and said, ‘‘ Never mind, Nelly, we're not 
staying here. Next week we will both go back for 
always.”’ 
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The "Child under Eight. (The Modern Educator's 
Library.) By E. R. Murray, Vice-Principal, Maria 
Grey Training College, and Henrietta Brown Smith, 
Lecturer in Education, University of London, Gold- 
smith’s College. (Edward Arnold, 41 and 43 Maddox 
Street W.) Price 6s. net. 


Tuts volume of the Educator's Library is for the serious 
student who is devoting his or her best abilities to the 
education of the child in its early and most important 
years. 

Part 1 deals with the child in the nursery and kinder- 
garten, and is by Miss Murray. It delves deep into the 
fundamental principles of the pioneers of child develop 
ment, and shows a fine discrimination of the good and bad 
points of their several systems. Starting from 1816 with 
Robert Owen’s rational infant school, it reviews the 
position up to the passing of the Fisher Act authorising 
nursery schools, and even goes beyond in indicating “not 
only what is, but what ought to be.” 

Part 2 has the child in the State school for its subject 
(by Miss H. B. Smith), with the vital principles in- 
volved and their practical application with many aspects 
of experiences already seneeuld. 

The ex-teacher, now a mother with her own little ones 
to train, will immensely appreciate this book, and the 


infant teacher, whether in her training college or working 
out her training on her charges, will equally enjoy and 
rofit by so thoughtful and well reasoned out a treatise. 
he literary allusions and perfect phraseology are really 
noticeable in a manual of this description, and add greatly 
to the charm of the volume. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


No. 5.—TxHe Topper or 2 anp 3. 


E> will begin first with under garments. 

The little child will need a vest, knitted or 
woven, and in winter’ knitted or woven 
combinations are very suitable over it. In 
summer, if the vest is worn, the combinations 
could be of cotton, and if the vest is not worn, 
they could be made of flannel, which though a 
trifle more bulky, is still just as good, as the 
absorbent material spread evenly over the im- 
portant parts of the body, without hampering in 
any way the movements of the child (who at this 
age is very fidgety), keeps him comfortable 
without risk of chills. The Nursinec Times has a 
comfortable pattern ot combinations, which would 
suit a boy or a girl, and the same pattern with 
the legs made longer and put in a loose band 
makes a comfortable sleeping suit. A small 
opening could be made in the first seam, if neces- 
sary, for a boy, but we think Miss Synge’s place 
of buttons and button holes down the centre of 
the garment, and up to the waist line behind, 
though it has simplicity to recommend it, is not 
really a good plan. Buttons are hard things to 
sit upon, and as all nurses know we cannot be 
too particular, with little boys’ things especially, 
in having everything very neat, roomy and 
smooth; for children with ‘‘ bad habits ’’ sleeping 
suits are much better than nightgowns, besides 
being much warmer for all toddlers. ‘* Glaxo ”’ 
has a very nice pattern of a little sleeping suit 
that takes in the feet, and these are excellent in 
cold weather, but, of course, they must fit the 
child exactly, and cannot easily be altered to 
allow for growth. The pattern is No. 21 of the 
series, and can be had from ‘‘ Glaxo,’’ 155, Great 
Portland-street,* W.1., price 3d., postage extra. 

Over the combinations a body like the babies’ 
body we spoke of in the last article is still worn, 
and knickers buttoned on to them. The Nursine 
Times supplies the larger patterns. These will be 
right for a boy or girl. In the girls the knickers 
are often made of the seme stuff as the frock that 
is worn with them, and this is a good plan. 

The Nursine Times has a simple pattern of the 
‘*Kimono "’ style of frock for a girl, which is very 
easy to make and takes very little stuff. With 
the boy the little knickers that go with the body 
would not be so much worn, for they are breeched 
so early now that the first sized ‘‘ shorts ’’ of the 
Nursinc Times pattern are made to fit this body, 
and a tunic goes over it. The ‘‘ shorts’’ are 
made with a lining to button inside them (and 
if the girls’ knickers are made of stuff they also 
require it), but no ‘‘ fly ’’ is needed ; even the next 
sized knickers hardly require it, and it may be 
necessary to cut them larger very soon, for chil- 
dren grow so fast at this age, and a small boy’s 
knickers must never be tight. The little tunic 
would go with the two first sizes of ‘* shorts ”’; 
it is double-breasted and a pretty style with 
pocket and loose band. It is always necessary to 
have a pocket somewhere, either on the tunic, or 








blouse, or flat on the knickers, after the fashion 
of the boy scouts. A pretty and comfortable 
style is to button the knickers on to the blouse 
shirt with fancy buttons, or the little straps that 
go over the shoulders like braces are also service- 
able; these should have cross-pieces laid flat on 
the shoulder of the blouse for the straps to go 
under and keep them in position. The top part 
of the tunic pattern with a little alteration could 
be easily adapted for a blouse or ‘‘ jumper.”’ 

“* Glaxo’’ has a good pattern of a boy’s shirt 
(the old-fashioned under-garment), No. 20 of the 
series—and of boys’ knickerbockers with linings, 
to be used with ordinary braces, No. 16. 

Knitted jerseys are very suitable for little boys 
and girls in that they are elastic and comfortable, 
but we must remember that they are neither rair 
proof nor wind-proof; they cannot take the place 
of a coat in the winter, and are worse than useless 
in a shower. 

The tendency now is to have children’s things 
made too short. I remember at a Baby Show 
where I was lately a judge, a small child comin; 
whose little knickers were so short that when hi 
sat down they barely stretched across him, and 
the combinations under them were drawn up, s 
as to make two hard rolls round each thigh. It is 
cruel to dress little children thus. In winte 
they should always have gaiters for out of doors— 
their skins are so tender they should not be ex 
posed unduly to cold or heat. Every summer 
doctors have to treat them, especially at the sea 
side, for skins burnt by the sun, and when we 
know how it blisters the skins of strong men, we 
ought not to be surprised that little children, kept 
out all day on the blazing sands, with perhaps 
nothing on but a very diminutive bathing suit 
suffer acute distress and discomfort. Babies 
often have terrible sores on their heads and face 
through being left in their perambulators o 
carried about unprotected, under a mistake 
notion that the ‘‘ browning’’ process is good fo: 
them, and must be done as quickly as possible. 


The patterns mentioned above will be foun 


illustrated on page 1504. We have also th 
following :— 
FOR THE MOTHER. 
Morphy Breast Bryper, Nursinc NicuTcown, 3d 
3d. AxspomrInaL Brnver, 3d. 


FOR THE INFANT AND CHILD. 
Cuitp’s Steepinec Surr, 3d. Inrant’s Rose, 3d 
Lone FrLannet, 3d. Inrant’s Pitcn, 3d. 
Inrant’s Bep-Jacxet, 3d. InFrant’s Crioaxk, 3d. 
InFANT’s Vest, 3d. TnFant’s SHoes, 3d. 
Snort-Coatinc Frock, 3d. InFant’s Romper, 3d. 
Friest Litrite Drawers, 3d. Fuannet Bopy, 3d. 


NURSE’S UNIFORM. 
Surecicat Apron, 3d. Norse’s Coat with Yor 
Surcicat Overaty, 3d. AND Sueeves, 8d. 
Cap anD Steeves (the two Nourse’s Croak with Carr, 
atterns), 3d 8d 


NIFORM Dress, 8d. Crecutar Croax, 8d. 
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The 
Skin 
Soap 


tablets, either variety. 


SAPON 


A Boon to Nurses. 


Sapon Soap is fundamentally different from all other 


soaps. Sapon is a product of cereal by-products, not 
of boiled fats, resin and soda. 


It is essentially a true Skin Soap; cleansing, healing, 
refreshing and invigorating the skin as no other soap 
can. These are a few of very many reasons why 
doctors and nurses, in this and other countries so 
strongly recommend its use. 


TESTIMONIALS 


A NURSE at one of the principal Hospitals writes: 

“It is really wonderful how it cleans up skin trouble, especially Eczema.” 
A MEDICAL NURSE uwrites: 

“ A little while ago | sent for one of your free samples of soap to try on a patient who had a 
very greasy skin. In the meantime | got a baby who showed every sign of soreness. | tried the 
very best of powders and creams. Last week | tried your soap, and in two or three days baby 
was almost better, but we did not know whether it was the soap or the thick (pure) eream | was 
using until we went away for the day and had touse another soap. Inthe evening baby was very 
restless and red, and the next morning the whole trouble had returned ; it is now settling down 
again nicely through the use of your Russian Tar Soap. Our water here is very hard, and | have 
passed on your other sample to another lady. 

“I felt I ought to thank you for the samples, for | should have been very grieved to have 
left a sore baby, yet | thought | had tried everything.” 

A HARLEY STREET DOCTOR writes ; 

“I have found Sapon Soap most effective in ‘Clearing’ a mudd easy skin. 
particular case in which | advised i its use, the result was very striking—a AE pink iS 
replacing a dull muddy one. 

A DUBLIN DOCTOR urites: 

“My daughter ee i from chronic seborrhoea of the arms, and this Soap has almost 
completely cured her. | look on it as a most valuable preparation in such cases, and have 
recommended it to several prominent medical men who speak highly of it.’ 

A LANCASHIRE DOCTOR writes: 

s | was suffering from a ™” irritable urticaria rash at the tume | immediately set to work 
with the Russian Tar Soap, and | am glad to tell you that | have already experienced much 
A CHESHIRE DOCTOR unites: 

I find it admirable for sensitive and irritable skin, the result of Eczema, and will have great 
pleasure in recommending it. 

A DROITWICH DOCTOR writes! 

“| have given your Russian Tar Soap tablet you sent me a full testing in eccordapee, with the 
printed instructions and am pleased to assert it an almost { im its 
use and highly economical. It ought to command great success.” 





Vermin will not touch skin washed with Wonderful Russian Tar Soap. 


A Blessing to Patients 


| SWEET SCENTED IDEAL] Ge. ‘SAP ON 


| WONDERFUL RUSSIAN TAR}... TABLET 
Obtainable at chemists and stores throughout te country. The 


ous free in U.K.). 








LONDON 





necessary we will send direct on receipt of 1/6 box of y | 


SAPON SOAPS, LTD. 
BRIDGE, E.C.4 Soap 


“ Different ” 








ee 
PS 
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**Krmono’”’ Frock ror Girt. 


A] O turnings allowed. This pattern is simplicity itself. 
1 N It can generally be cut all in one piece, sleeves in- 
cluded. It fastens down the front, about as far as the 
waist; a piece must 
be joined on to 
cover the opening. 
This can be made 
of some contrasting 
colour, and em- 
broidered, or left 


plain. The garment 
could easily be cut 
to fasten at side, 
if preferred. The 
; 7 

sieeves could be 
gathered into 
bands or cuffs of 


the contrasting 
colour, or left plain. 
The neck could 
have a little piece, 
cut on the 
stitched round, or 
a turn-down collar 
of the contrasting 
colour, which could 
also be used for the 
pocket. These could all be ornamental, if 
plain. 


cross, 





KIMONO FROCK, 3p. 


liked, or left 


Boy’s Tunic. 


TvuRNINGs are not allowed for. This little tunic is 
cut to wear with the lst or 2nd sized “shorts.” It 
fastens at the side, 

with buttons and but- 


ton-holes, and can be 
cut double-breasted or 
not. It has a pocket, 
and band, and sleeves 
with turned-back cuff. 
Sew up the seams at 
shoulders and _ sides, 
and hem the skirt. 
Face the neck with 
some soft binding, and 
set on the _ collar, 
which must be lined at 
the back, easing it 
round carefully, 80 
that the points come 
exactly in the middle 
of the front. The 
band should be slipped 
through little cross 
pieces of stuff set on a 
pleat on each side of 
BOY’S TUNIC, Sp. the skirt rather below 
FIRST SIZE SHORTS, Sp. the waist line, to keep 
it in position. (If it 
is not required double-breasted, the under half of the 
front is cut in a straight line from the neck.) 





3oy’s SHorts, First Size. 


No allowance for turnings. These ‘‘shorts” are made 
to fit the body that goes with the knickers, but can be 
worn with braces. They need a lining cut a trifle smaller, 
and buttoned neatly inside. There is no opening im front. 
Join front seams, back, and sides as far as the placket, 
which hem, and stitch firmly and neatly the front over 
the back. Face the waist of the knickers with a firm 
piece of stuff, and put button-holes at sides and middle to 
correspond with buttons on the body: 


CoMBINATIONS OR Sreeprnc Soir. 


Tuts pattern does not allow for turnings. Allow for 
hem and bottom of legs. The body part is cut in two 





CHILDREN’S 














CLOTHING 


pieces, then the sleeve, band at back, and strips for false 


hems. If required for a sleeping suit the legs must be 
made several inches longer, and gathered into a loose 
band ; the sleeves might be left plain, or set in a band, 
or cut a little longer in the case of a girl, and gathered at 
the wrist, so as to form a frill. If for a boy, a small 
opening can be made , 
in the front seam. 

Join the front \. 
seams together, then (| 
the backs. Join | | 
shoulder _ seams. \ 

Allow for hem, or \ 
make a _ nice firm 
false hem down back 
of body for buttons 
and button-holes. 
Face each side of the 
flap with false hem, | 
and stitch over, be- y) 














fore gathering the 
back part into the 
band which comes 


across the two thick- 
nesses,of the flap, to 
make all neat. The 
band has a _button- 
hole at each end, and 
in the middle, and 
buttons to correspond 
must be sewn on the 
body, which must be 
finished at the waist- 
line with false hem. 
The sleeves can be 
finished with a few 
tucks run at the 
outer edge of the 
sleeve, nearly as far as the elbow, or gathered into a band. 
Face the neck with binding, or piece of same stuff cut on 
the cross. 




















SLEEPING SUIT, 3D. 


Bopy AND KNICKERS 


No turnings are allowed for. This body is cut to 
fasten at the back, and 
knickers button on to it. 
Allow for hem down back, 
round waist, and at the 
bottom of the legs, and cut 
band for back, and false 
hems for the placket. Join 
the seams, and hem the 
legs. When the flaps at 
the side are faced up and 
stitched over, there will 
be hardly any gathering 
necessary round the waist, 
but any fulness there is 
must be put to the back. 
Set into a _ band, -and 
button on the body. Face 
round neck and arm holes 
with soft binding. 

[All these patterns can 
be obtained from Tue 
Nursing Times Office, St. Martin’s 
W.C.2, price 3d. each, plus postage’ 2d.] 





COMBINATIONS, 3p. 


Street, London, 








T.F.N.S. ENROLMENT PARCHMENTS 


HE Matron-in-Chief, T.F.N.S., wishes to draw the 

attention of all members of the Territorial Force 
Nursing Service to the fact that they should submit their 
enrolment parchments to their Principal Matrons before 
January 1st, 1921, or order that they may be initialled in 
accordance with paragraph 4 of the instructions issued on 
the parchment. 
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Imm AU Nga 
Diisitnas Convalescence. 


In convalescence from any serious illness the first aim should be to improve and 
strengthen the organs of digestion and assimilation, so that the patient may derive 
the fullest benefit from a diet carefully selected to meet individual cases 
To accomplish this all-important result, nothing is more eminently suitable, nor 
more generally effective, than 
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By the administration of this remedy, the digestive organs are strengthened and the assimilation 
of food completed, improvement in appetite being one of the first notable results. The pleasant 
cream-like flavour of Angier’s Emulsion and its perfect miscibility with liquids make it easy of 
administration and invariably acceptable to the patient. Moreover, its good effects are accomplished 
in a safe and natural manner, without entailing extra work upon the weak or over-burdened system. 


Ml 


Nurses should put this pleasant and simple remedy to the test in the convalescent period. 


Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/-. 


The ANGIER CHEMICAL GO., LTD., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
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RGOAPIOL (Smith) is a singularly potent 

utero-ovarian anodyne, sedative and tonic. 

It exerts a direct influence on the generative 
system and proves unusually efficacious in the 
various anomalies of menstruation arising from 
constitutional disturbances, atonicity of the repro- 
ductive organs, inflammatory conditions of the 
uterus or its appendages, mental emotions or 
exposure to inclement weather. 


As an analgesic i in gynecological cases, Ergoapiol 
(Smith) is superior to opium or coal-tar derivatives 


# MENORRHEA in that, besides relieving pain without exposing the 





DYSMENORRHEA 
MENORRHAGIA 
METRORRHAGIA 
ETC. 


ERGOAPIOL (Smith) is supplied only in 


packages containing twenty capsuies. 


DOSE: One to two les three 


or four times a4 a 


MARTIN H. SMITH COMPANY, New York, N.Y.U.S.A. 





patient to the danger of drug addiction, it also offers 
a tonic and restorative action upon the pelvic 
viscera. 


It is a uterine and ovarian sedative of unsurpassed 
value and is especially serviceable in the treat- 
ment of congestive and inflammatory conditions of 
these organs. 


The anodyne action of the preparation on the 
reproductive organs is evidenced by the prompt- 
ness with which it relieves pain attending the 
catamenial flow, and its anti-spasmodic influence is 
manifested by the uniformity with which it allays 
nervous excitement due to ovarian irritability or 
other local causes. 


Ergoapiol (Smith) proves notably efficacious in 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea and menorrhagia. 
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Like it ? Everybody does! 


You will too, for there is nothing to compare with 


Turnwrights 
Toffee De-light 


The Richest and Creamiest of all. 
Get some to-day, and try it for 
yourself, There is a wealth of 
nutritious lusciousness in each 
little wrapped-up square. 
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Makers: Turner & Wainwright, Ltd., Brighouse, Yorks. 


ifol Soap 


The regular use of Subitol Soap will keep the skin free from redness and 
irritation, and preserve the hands from the corrosive and roughening effect 
of Antiseptic lotions. No other soap conveys the same soothing, comforting 
and agreeable sense of skin health. Subitol soap keeps the hands white. 
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Insist on getting Subitol Soap. 
CHAS, ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Chem.) Ltd., Medical Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3$ 
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PapainDega Amel. Suppositories 


On account of slow dissolution,the Medicament 
is kept in contact with inflamed membrane for 
a prolonged period. Anusol Suppositories 
promote liquefaction of impacted faeces. In- 


Hasty and irregular meals taken when fatigued 
impair digestion. Papain-Dega—the ideal 





digestive—assists the natural function—it does dicated in chronic Hemorrhoids, Anal, Rectal 
not set up a habit. Papain-Dega is active in | and Vaginal affections. 
any media—acid Alkali or Neutral. | Prolonged treatment does not impair natural 
2 function 2S ’ 
Chas. Zimmermann & Co. (Chem.), Ltd., . Boxes of 10 
Medical Department, Chas. Zimmermann & Co. (Chem.), Ltd., 
9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. Medical Department, 
British Firm. British Interests, 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
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‘(QUEEN VICTORIA'S 


JUBILEE INSTITUTE 


FOR NURSES. 


Basts or A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


“|J* HE annual meeting of the Scottish Branch of the 
| Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Imstitute for Nurses was 
held in Glasgow last week, Sir Donald Macalister, K.C.B., 
Principal of Glasgow University, presiding. 

The thirty-second annual report showed that there were 
now 313 nursing associations in affiliation with the Scottish 
branch, 27 of which had been registered during that year. 
The report states that the urgent need for the further 
development of existing county nursing associations, and 
of the formation of others—a policy which the Scottish 
Council has advocated now for many was made 
apparent by the Combination Order issued by the Scottish 
Board of Health to the Public Health Authorities of the 
County Councils, under which they were empowered to 
“‘make such arrangements as they think fit, and as may 
be sanctioned by the board for Maternity and Child Wel 
fare in their respective counties.’’ In Ayrshire and Moray- 


years 


shire the Joint Committees, set up to administer the 
schemes, arranged for the nurses in these counties to 
undertake the whole of the public health work, with 
that of the general sick nursing. In several other 


counties preparations on the same lines are being carried 
through, the main obstacle being that, as yet, many counties 
are insufficiently supplied with district nurses, a need 
which should stimulate the formation of a county nursing 
association in every county in Scotland, in order that 
this ideal may be consummated with as little delay as 
possible. There is a balance of £6,166 

The President said the Consultative Council for Medical 
Services were unanimous in their desire to utilise and 


expand existing organisations which had proved their 
usefulness in regard to district nursing. There could be 
no question of the usefulness of the Q.V. Institute. The 


training given to the Q.V. nurses included exactly those 
elements which the Consultative Council thought were re 
quired by the fully trained health visitor. If they could, 
by an organised system of that nature, producing all- 
round, fully trained women capable of undertaking the 
various duties that fell upon the health visitor, establish 
a united nursing service, such as was obviously contem- 
plated in the report, then they would obviate the multipli 
cation of officials, each charged with a small bit of public 
health service, and all visiting the same family for dif- 
ferent purposes each day. Consolidation and concentration 
work seemed to be one of the things they 
The public had only to be informed of the 
beneficial activity of the Institute to rouse them to the 
urgent necessity of lending financial assistance The 
health of the community concerned everyone, and every- 
thing done to promote the health and well-being of the 
people reacted on every citizen in the country. 


in nursing 
aspired to. 


A Practica, TRAINING SCHEME. 


Dr. A. K. Chalmers, Medical Officer of Health; Glas 
gow, said there was bound to be overlapping in the 
nursing services. The Consultative Medical Council had 
stated that there should be an organised nursing service 
as ancillary to an organised medical service. The Queen 
Victoria Institute at the moment was the only nursing 
service which could, to any extent, claim to be national 
as covering a larger part of Scotland than any other. If, 
in future, the Jubilee Nurses’ Institute was to become a 
nationalised service, it would best operate through local 
areas, and in Glasgow they had illustrations indicating how 
that worked. For some time they had taken over, for a 
certain period. the training of nurses who came from 


the Jubilee Institute, working with those from the 
Higginbotham 4nstitute. The nurses were first allocated 
to the infant welfare centre. Then they went to homes 


for visitation, which was an essential part of the training ;: 
after that they passed to the tuberculosis department and 
dispensaries, and at the end they were taken through a 
course of instruction in the sanatoria wards, where they 
eaw the application of the z-rays as a means of diagnosing. 
That illustrated how, with a little adaptation here and 
there, a national service such as the Q.V. Institute would 
fit in with local procedure. It was necessary that nurses 
should know something of household management, and how 


| 


best to expend money to the greatest. service of a par- 
ticular household. If they were to. build up a national 
scheme of nursing service as ancillary to a national medical 
scheme, then all the necessary elements were to be had in 
the Q.V. Institute 

THe Importance OF District NURSING. 

Dr. Madeline Archibald did know 
would happen to many of her patients if the services of a 
Jubilee nurse could not be enlisted. A great deal was 
heard about grandiose health schemes, but it always 
seemed strange to her that the Ministry of Health, when 
looking for advisers, selected so frequently those members 
of her profession who were least intimate with the routine 
and hardships of industrial practice. She thought a com- 
mittee formed from panel practitioners and district nurses 
soon touch the crux of the health problem and 
the avenues towards its No national 
scheme of nursing would be successful which did not 
stand for close co-operation between practitioners and 
district nurses, who were always in closest touch with 
the patient concerned. The home treatment of patients 
was becoming increasingly difficult on account of the con 
tinued shortage of beds in hospitals, and industrial 
practice would indeed be a nightmare but for the help 
of the Jubilee nurses. The nurses had a welcome entry 
into all homes, and that was because they were not officials 
armed with note-books. She would be sorry to see the 
district nurses come under State or local control. So 
much of their present success depended upon their freedom 
from officialdom and red tape. She deprecated most 
strongly any attempt made to modify the relations at 
present existing between the nurse and her patient. Closer 
co-operation should be provided between practitioners and 
district nurses, especially by the possession of a few beds 
where they could treat and nurse those cases whose home 
conditions were entirely unsuitable. She was satisfied that 
the district nurse was the first and most important unit 
in any medical service. 

A conference of the district nursing affi 
liated with the Institute was held in the Council Chamber 
in the forenoon, when the Dowager Countess of Eglinton 
and Winton presided over a large gathering 

Discussion centred mainly on topics of finance, and a 
resolution was passed in favour of a minimum affiliation 
fee of £2 per nurse, payable by the district associations 
to the Scottish Council. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it was agreed that 
the associations should nay £2 a year purely for the 


pension fund of the Institute. 


said she not what 


would 


intimate solution 


associations 


NURSE STUD:iNTS AT PLAY 


WO days before breaking up at King’s College tor 

Women the international nurse-students in residence 
there acted an amusing play called Zhe Bath-Room Door, 
to the other students. The curtain revealing the 
stage divided into rooms, from which the owners issued 
one by one equipped with towels, sponges, and soap, 
eager for their dip. The annoyance upon finding the 
bath-room door locked was very well portrayed by each 
disappointed actress. Amusing dialogue then ‘led to an 
amusing climax. 

The play was rendered in excellent English, and showed 
spirit and enterprise. The costumes were admirably 
thought out and arranged. The enterprise of the inter- 
national students in providing an amusing was 
suitably and heartily acknowledged by strenuous applause 
and three hearty cheers. 


rose, 


evening 








CoLtoneL ANTHONY has intimated that he hopes to give 
£100 yearly to King Edward VII. Hospital, Cardiff, for 
the salary of the sister-in-charge of Anthony House. A 
library is being assembled by Dr. Ewan Maclean and the 
nursing committee. 
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COLLEGE OF NURSING 


COLLEGE MEMBERS AND THE RecEeNT REFERENDUM. 


MEMBERS notified that acknowledgment of com- 
munications will be sent as soon as possible. The extra 
work thrown on the office, and the difficulty, therefore, of 
posting immediate acknowledgments, will be easily under- 
stood. 


are 


Irtso# Boarp. 
(Sec.: Miss V. Matheson, 54 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin.) 


Tue quarterly meeting was held at 54 Fitzwilliam Square 
on December 13th, the chairman, Dr. Peacocke, presiding. 
Also present: Miss Adams (Dublin), Mrs. Clokey, Miss 
Curtin, Miss Gault, Miss Jack (Belfast), Miss Hill, Miss 
Michie (Dublin), Mrs. Mawhinney, Miss Musson (Belfast), 
Miss Thomas (Dublin), Dr. F. Dunne, Sir John Lumsden 
and Sir Moore. Miss N. M. 
Robinson was accepted with regret. Surgeon J. B. Moore 
(Belfast) was co-opted to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Alexander Dempsey. 


John The resignation of 


The report of the Nurses’ Club showed a gratifying rise 
in the number of nurses staying in the club, the bedroom 
accommodation being frequently taxed to the utmost. In 
the committee had finally 
agreed to extend the term of residence under certain cir- 


response to several requests 
cumstances, and to accommodate nurses for three months or 
longer at reduced terms. 

The Belfast delegates reported arrangements for a public 
meeting in Belfast on January 12th, with a view to the for- 
mation of a local centre for Belfast and district; the chair 
to be Mr. R. J. Johnstone, F.R.C.S., and the 
speakers to include the Organising Secretary of the College, 
Miss Sheriff-MacGregor, R.R.C. 

The Board on behalf of College 
members in “Millstreet Union had resulted in satisfactory 


taken by 


intervention by the 


increases of salary ; other appeals were still in progress. A 
scheme for attracting suitable candidates to the profession 
was outlined in the report of the executive committee, 
which was adopted. It was agreed to open a fund for the 
development of the activities of the College in Ireland, 
such as the provision of scholarships, opportunities for post- 
graduate study, etc., subscriptions being invited from all 
interested in the higher development of the nursing pro- 


fession. 


Bristot CENTRE. 


Hon, Sec.: Miss Preston, 6 Arlington Villas, Clifton.) 


Mr. Hanptey, president of the Bristol labour exchange, 
addressed a meeting of members on the Unemployment 
Act at the Royal Infirmary, and in a sympathetic speech 
made clear many intricate problems of modern indus- 
trial conditions, and all too clear the appalling instability 
of employment. The dominant note was a call to the 
employed to be willing to help the unfortunate by un- 
grudging payment of the weekly contribution, so that 
the country might be enabled to create a fund—a real 
insurance—for the future, which might lead to a hap- 


pier and more prosperous England. The nurses greatly 
enjoyed Mr. Handley’s able lecture, but some felt a 
doubt whether the official expenditure entailed might 
not prove too heavy to give the desired result. On being 


questioned as to thesmethod of administering unemploy- 
ment grants to nurses, Mr. Handley suggested that, 
through their nursing organisations, they should endea- 
vour to establish their own professional exchanges. 
At the of the lecture, ‘‘ Commissioned Rank for 
Nurses ’’ was discussed, and, with the exception of one 
vote, was approved. The forthcoming election of the 
College Council was also considered, and the meeting 
closed with an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Presence of Mind ” 
by Dr. Annie Cornall. 


close 





Lonpdon CENTRE. 
pect a etna 


(Sec.: Miss M. A. Bompas, 7 Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1.) 


Tue French Conversafion Class will begin again on 
Tuesday, January 4th, at 3 p.m., and Friday, January 
7th, for elementary students, at 8 p.m. 

A class is being arranged for physical drill one morning 
in the week at the Club. Members wishing to join must 
send their names to Miss Bompas by January Ist. 

The Club rooms will be closed on Christmas Day and 
reopened on Tuesday, December 28th. 


SWANSEA. 


(Hon, Sec.: Mrs. Jenner, Glynn Vivian Home, Caswell 
Hill, Mumbles.) B 

AT a z, presided over by Miss Scovell, Mrs. 
Jenner said she had been surprised to learn of the great 
distress among nurses, which was so bad that the Tribute 
Fund was keeping from 50 to 70 from starvation 
per week. Miss Scovell stated that the Centre had for- 
warded £100 to the Tribute Fund to help these nurses 
in need. A resolution was passed in favour of bringing 
the control of nurses’ hours under the Ministry of Health, 
not the Ministry ot Labour. 


meeting 


> 








CHRISTMAS AT THE HOSPITALS 

HRIST MAS is to be observed at our hospitals in the 

time-honoured way, and, as usual, the wards will re- 
celve their festive touch at the hands of the nurses, who 
will spare no effort to gladden the hearts of their patients. 

At Bart’s. everyone has worked to make the wards gay 
with evergreens from the governors, friends, nurses, and 
old patients. There will be Christmas trees for the 
children, and the presents will be distributed on Christmas 
morning. In the afternoon two troups of concert parties 
will visit the wards, most of which have pianos. Thirty 
of the poorest out-patient children have been invited by 
the sister-in-charge of the surgery to come on Christmas 
morning, when Father Christmas will present each with 
a parcel of clothes, a toy, and fruit. A special tea will 
be provided by the sisters for their patients. Roast beef, 
turkeys, sausages, and all the traditional trimmings are 
on the menu, and of course Christmas pudding. 

At the London the nurses will probably usher in Christ- 
mas Day by singing carols at 4 a.m.. Father Christmas 
and his clowns will visit the wards during the morning 
and after dinner (not turkeys, which, says Mr. Morris, 
the house governor, the hospital cannot afford). There 
will be four hours of continuous entertainment, and the 
doctors’ ‘‘band,”’ in fancy costumes, will play ‘weird 
and wonderful music.” 

Guy’s is to have Christmas trees, a specially large one 
in the out-patient department, and on Christmas afternoon 
the entertainments will extend over several hours. Keen 
competition is anticipated among the nurses in making 
the wards as festive as possible, and Christmas events will 
last for several days 

At Charing Cross Hospital carols will be sung on Christ- 
mas Eve by the sisters and nurses, who will be helped by 
the patients in the decoration of the wards. There will 
be a Christmas tree in the children’s ward, and many 
concerts during Christmas afternoon. 

Other hospitals have completed arrangements on a 
similar scale, and everything points to the enjoyment of a 
royal time. 





Sr. Kripa. 


Nourse MAcKENzIe is doing her utmost to secure a celebra- 
tion of Christmas on St. Kilda, where it is stated that the 
festival has not hitherto been observed. She is also trying 
to obtain a free passage to the mainland for hospital caseg. 

An arrangement is at present in course of conclusion 
for the transference -f the buildings of the former aero- 
drome at East Fortune into a sanatorium under the local 
authorities of the S.E. counties of Scotland. 
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Distinguished Nurses’ Wear 
For Mother and Baby istingul 
How often it happens that a pares sr is obliged to BY POST FROM THE MAKERS 
wean her baby after only a short period of nursing HE oe Uniform Dresses 
The reason may be that she is not taking sufficient o——- a. owe enon teat 
nourishment herself. The qualities which make Savory oe the ‘nleaty of fit, tnish and 
& Moore’s Food so . ood for infants are just those needed style that is unly seen in exclu 
to sustain the mother herself, and she will find that sively made clothing. 
its daily use will increase her own supply of milk, and The fabr ics are genuine to the last 
thread and personally guaranteed 
enable her to continue nursing her baby with entive by the “* Dance” Tab. 
satisfact on. The following testimony should be of hes . - 
interest : Very neat and becoming 
“Up to a month old my baby was very thin «nd Dress. The Eva is worn 
slept little, not having sufficient nourish» eut from me. by nusses in many well- 
Having read in your book that Savory & Moore’s Food eee Bi * . ( - 
increased the flow of milk in nurs ng mothers, I tried — "eee ( wih _ 
it, with the result hat 1 em now:ble to nurse my baby 19/11 ~ 4 
entirely. I tried stout nd other diinks, which di. not " 
agree with me, but I am pleased to say your food has a ae ~~ — ~ ap L. é eee 
done me » great deal of good.” skirt. The Netley is i 
“T have found your food most useful for myself. I made up in Washing | 
hardly think that your advertisemen' does justice to Cottons from 19/11, 
its great value for mothers.” Duro and Matron Cloth 
“When our baby was born I wes afraid my wife 32/6, Serge from 37/6, 
would be unable to suckle our child, but your food, mapate Sey 
after the first trial, put all ovr anxiety aside, as +he 
then had abundance of milk. The baby is in splendid 
condition, both in health and looks.” | 
SAMPLE FREE TO NURSES. ; 
d é Savory & Moore's Food will be a nt Free to Nurses ot 
’ Mention the *‘ Nursing Times,’ and address :- . 
Savor and Moore, Lt: a eer “3 to ? King, 148 New Bond Nurses’ Silene vA 
vrndto 
Association Ltd. 
Ssvo RY&MOOpR; SRR er ae 
STOCKPORT or neare 
London : 179 Victoria “t., S.W.1 Sesame 7b Renshaw St 
FOOD S Manchester : 22. 23 & 24 Exchange Arcade Deansgate , 
Birmingham 3 Ryder St., Central Hal! Bldgs. (Corn f Corporation 
Newcastle :147 “orthumberland St. (First F.oor) [Street) 
* 
** 











AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS 


A most sea- - 
sonable gift 
and one that 
is greatly 
appreciated. 
one to 


Why not give 
your friend for Christmas ? 








A hot and cold air-douche 
is greatly appreciated, 


The uses for hot air- 
douches are numerous: 
Nursing, Airing, Warming 


Linen and Beds, Beauty Cul- 
ture, and Hair-Drying, etc. 


The light weight and 
elegant appearance of the 
apparatus renders it an 
ornament to every toilet 
table. 


ROGER’S PRICE: 
£3 3 0 


State Voltage. 


THE ROGERS ELECTRIC SALES CO. (Gt. Britain), 


31, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2, England. 
"Phone : Regent 2686. 


USEFUL PRESENT 


Telegrams : Dentition, Westrand, London. 














L. WELLS & C2 





The “MARIE.” 
Wearwell Serges, 
Cravenettes, A 
Coatings, All Wool 
West of England 
Serges and 
Army Cloths. 


From 23/11 





“ WEARWELL” 
COLLAR. 


14 and 2} in. deep, 
104d, and 1/= each. 


64, Aidersgate St., E.C.1. 





becoming Bonnet, 
trimmed water proofed 
Bilk or Crépe de Chine. 



























Actual Manufacturers, 


The “ARMY.” 
smart anil 





very 
The “RODNEY.” 


Best quality a (loth 

3/11 and 4/11 
Good quality Irish U fms s/11 
Pure irish Linen, 6/6 and 7/11 
Beautifully gored and perfect 

fitting. 

When ordering please mention 
size of waist and length required 


Excellent value. 


15/11 





Write for our Catalogue and Patterns Post 
Free upon application 


Highest Value, 
Lowest Prices. 
Telephone: City, 319. 

















It is well to mention “ The Nursing Times” when answering 


its Advertisements, 
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For Teething Troubles and Constipation 


—you can safely recommend “CARMEX,” a 
pleasant-tasting emulsion, containing 50% of a 
pure non-absorbable oil, together with aromatics 
Prem olf Chemists, and antacids. “CARMEX” is quite free from 


1/3 & 3/- 
Per Bottle. “CARMEX” gives wonderful relief in all 


digestive troubles of infants, particularly those 


opiates or dangerous drugs. 


occurring during dentition. 


Free Specimen to Nurses on Request. 


@unea) 


Baby’s Laxative and Corrective. 





The WM. BROWNING COMPANY, LTD., Albert Works, Park St., London, N.W.1. 


| 

















A BOON TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


“King's Patent Cooked Oatmeal.” 


This Finest ScorcH OaTMEAL is invaluable in Confinement Cases, making a Cup of 
delicious gruel with One Minute’s Boiling, and saving much time and trouble. 





It is thoroughly Cooked by a patent process which, whilst preserving its most 
nutritious properties, eliminates the too heating qualities contained in ordinary Groats 
or Oatmeal. 


As a Diet for growing Children, Ladies and Invalids, it is unsurpassed, being a sure 
remedy for Constipation. 


Recommended largely by the most eminent Medical Men, and prescribed for daily 
use in many of the leading Maternity Hospitals. 


Prepared under the personal supervision of a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 


In 1lb., 21lb. and 7 Ib. Tins. 


: SAMPLE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. :: 


GEORGE KING & Co., The Oatmeal People, 


Albion Food Mills, Sycamore Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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SOUTH LONDON D.N.A. 


HE South London District Nursing Association held 
its annual meeting at St. Barnabas’ Hall, Lavender 
;ardens, Clapham Common, on Wednesday afternoon last 
veek. <A large gathering assembled, and after tea and 
he reception the Rev. Canon Dalton took the chair, and 
sady Ferrers reported on the work accomplished by the 
irses. ‘Thirty-six years ago, when the Association was 
its infancy, they had 250 patients during the year; 
he roll had steadily increased, until last year they had 
178. The visits paid to the homes numbered 46,705, and 
n addition there were 7,472 out-patient attendances at 
5 Queen’s Road and at the Caius Mission, Battersea. 
Che number of attendances by L.C.C. children at the two 
entres was 35,924. The speaker urges the need for keep- 
ng the work of district nurses on a voluntary basis. A 
reat deal of work was being overtaken by the State 
nachine, but its weakness was that it could never deal 
with the individual, but dealt with people en masse and 
n a flat-rate manner, so that it could never be wholly 
itisfactory. Charity was a very noble thing, for it was 
ruly more blessed to give than to receive. But those who 
eceived the gift of skilled nursing and restoration to 
health were also able to give back by means of the collect 
ing cards, and she urged them all to do their best in this 
way to show their gratitude to the nurses. 

Miss Freda Harrison said she could never sufficiently 
thank those who had made it possible for the district 
nurses to do the magnificent work which they were doing 
in Battersea. If they gave all they had, they could not 
repay the nurses. The Rev. Wimbush said that if 
women did not take their share in helping, then they had 
lost their sense of chivalry, for there was no nobler work 
than that of relieving suffering humanity. 

The secretary announced the amounts collected by the 
nurses. Nurse Warren headed the list with £123 16s., 
the total collected being £285 13s. 11d. 

After the meeting the choir boys of St. Peter's, under 
the direction of the Rev. J. Peat, contributed songs, and 
Miss Freda Harrison also sang. 





HAMMERSMITH D.N.A. 


fg! Mayor of Hammersmith, presiding at Carnforth 
Lodge recently, said that already £600 had been col- 
lected towards the cost of the new headquarters in Shep- 
herd’s Bush Road. He hoped to be able to increase that 
sum to £1,000. The Nurse Shore Appeal Fund had 
reached a totgl of £575, and money was still coming in. 
They hoped to start their new home free of debt. As @ 
result of the Flag Day in connection with which Miss 
Rogers, the Lady Superintendent, worked so hard, £350 
had been collected. Dr. Fry (hon. secretary and treasurer) 
said they had established a clinic in Shepherd’s Bush Road, 
but the nurses could not move into the two houses they 
had purchased until vacant possession was secured. 








Lady Hall appealed on behalf of St. Pancras D.N.A 
and Camden Town Mothers’ and Infants’ Welfare Centre 
at the inaugural meeting at the new premises, 62 Camden 
Road, N.W., recently. By means of strips of paper with 
circles the size of half-crowns “ yards of half-crowns ’’ are 
being collected. 








KENSINGTON INFIRMARY. 


N Thursday, January 6th, there will be unveiled in 

the Church of St. Elizabeth a memorial to nurses who 
died during the war. The service commences at 3.30 p.m., 
and the address will be given by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of Croydon. After the service there will be tea and a 
Invitations are not being sent out, but Miss 
Alsop and the Rev. A. Lombardini will welcome any who 
are desirous of being present at the unveiling ceremony 


at 3.30 p.m. 





Prorosinc the toast of “The Medical and Nursing 
Staff” at the annual dinner of the Poplar Hospital for 
Accidents last week, Mr. Varco Williams paid a warm 
tribute to Miss Bland, the Matron, and all the members 
of the staff. 





FEVER NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
Successful Candidates, October Examination, 


Srerta CaRDWELL, Jane Hayward, Lucy Youell, Kate 
Darley, Margaret Hobson (Lodge Moor), Frances A. Davies 
(Ladywell, Salford), Clarissa Greening, Annie L. Wil- 
liams (Walthamstow), Mabel A. Langton, Hilda M. Small- 
wood, Margaret Wastell, Mildred Cuthbertson (West Lane, 
Middlesbrough), Agnes Nicholson, Eva M. Jarvis, Zara 
Kenion, Florence Hinchcliffe (Plaistow), Ethel M. Grif- 
fiths. (Willesden), Edith M. Constable, Alice E. Ballinger, 
Annie Millman (Little Bromwich), Margaret J. Williams, 
Annie M. Frances, Elizabeth A. Morgans (Mardy), Mil- 
dred E. Wray, Catherine A. Kirk, Jane Wilson, Hilda 
Martin (Borough, Derby), Margaret McCrone, Edith M. 
Marshall, Clara Ashley, Jessie M. Winter, Ina Bam 
bridge (Newcastle), Mary Crowley (Brighton), Mary 5S. 
Evans, Ida K. Young (Southampton), Kate E. Garrett, 
Selina Hanson, Hannah Warmington, Ethel Dunn (City, 
Seacroft, Leeds). 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) Give a general description of the ear. Point out how 
infection spreads from the throat to the ear. 

Give an account of the structure of the skin. 
are its chief functions? 

(3) State in detail what precautions must be taken when 
nursing a case of typhoid fever: (a) To guard 
against self-infection; (6) To prevent the spread of 
the infection to others. 


What 


(4) Describe the symptoms and nursing of a case of septic 
scarlet fever. 

(5) Explain the meaning of following terms: (a) Incubation 
period ; (6) pre-eruptive period ; (c) eruptive period ; 
(d) decline ; (€) convalescence. 

(6) State in detail the preparations to be made for the 


operation of tracheptomy. 








AFFILIATION 


HE negotiations relating to the proposed co 

operation between the Camberwell Infirmary and 
King’s College Hospital have resulted in what looks like 
a deadlock. It seems that the hospital authorities 
will only agree to co-operation provided they have full pro- 
fessional control of the infirmary, while two of the chief 
points on which the Guardians approved the principle of 
co-operation was that: (1) the ordinary work of the in- 
firmary should not be interfered with in any way, and (2) 
that the working conditions remained under the control of 
its medical superintendent. The conference at which these 
apparently diametrically opposed views were given has 
been adjourned with the view of meeting again “if after 
further consideration the representatives of the hospital 
agree on the lines approved by the Board.’’ We sincerely 
hope that this question of affiliation, which is so desirable, 
will be brought to a successful issue 





A NURSE’S DIARY. 

ELLCOME’S Professional Nurse’s Diary, issued by 

Burroughs Wellcome and Co., London, has, after a 
lapse of some years, made a most welcome reappearance, 
and, when the fact is known, nurses will be eagerly 
awaiting their copy, as they know from experience how 
useful has proved the knowledge gained from it in the 
past. The Diary for 1921-2 is a mine of up-to-date informa 
tion on nursing and midwifery subjects, as well as.on recent 
legislative measures, such as the Nurses’ Registration Act, 
1919, and the duties of the General Nursing Council. The 
Diary is given to nurses with two years’ hospital training 
and over ; the distribution is now being made, and will, it 
is hoped, be completed by the end of the year. 

The number of products of Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co. have, during and since the war. largely increased, as 
owing to—their exceptional preparedness they were able 
to replace many of alien origin by the “British made”’ 
with an« appreciable advantage in purity, accuracy, and 
reliability. 
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LETTER BOX 


Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents, 


An Open Letter to Private Nurses. 


As the General Nursing Council are asking Dr. Addison 
to introduce a Bill to regulate the hours of nurses I should 
be very glad, as a representative of private nurses on the 
Council of the College of Nursing and on the Committee of 
the Nurses Co-operation, to have the opinion of my col- 
leagues on the subject of their inclusion in the proposed 
Bill. I am therefore asking all private nurses who may 
see this letter to write to me at once to say whether they 
wish their hours regulated by the State under the Ministry 
of Health. In my opinion, should a Bill as stated be 
introduced, it should include every branch of nursing. And 
private nurses should not be left out, as has been suggested. 
In fact, I think such a procedure would do them incal- 
eulable harm. A Bill brought in by the State to regulate 
the hours of all nurses will do more to impress the public 
mind that nurses are not machines, and cannot go on 
working for an unlimited number of hours, than anything 
else will. We may all rest assured that should the Minister 
of Health introduce such a Bill it will be drafted and 
regulated in such a manner that it will inflict no hardship 
on patients. Probably private nurses would be free to work 
s during the critical stage of illness, and hours 
of work be shortened during convalescence. In my capacity 
as your representative, I wish, when opportunity arises, to 
voice the opinion of the majority, and it is for this reason 
I ask you to communicate with me at address given below. 

GERALDINE BREMNER, 
65 Wimpole Street, W.1. 





lon rer h 


December 20th, 1920 
P.S.—Sisters are requested, as a token of good faith, to 
v ifter their signature the initials of any nursing 
society they may belong to. 

Private Nurses and the Hours of Employment Bill. 

WILL you allow me to say that the Professional Union 
of Trained Nurses entirely disagrees with the suggestion 
made by the College of Nursing (Limited), in a circular 
sent round to its members, that nurses should receive 
“overtime pay.”’ 

As far as public health nurses or those working in homes 
or institutions are concerned, it might be practicable, but 
for the large bulk of the nursing profession, the private 
nurse, it would be neither workable, I think, nor desir- 
able. What the private nurse requires is not overtime pay, 
but sufficient time for rest and recreation. If, for in- 
stance, she has to work for twelve hours during a crisis 
in pneumonia, when the patient is convalescent it ought 
to be possible for her to have more hours off duty to 
make up for the extra time she has worked. 

Above all, it should be impossible for a matron or a 
lady superintendent to force her to take a case when she 
is feeling ill or tired and does not wish to do so. 

(Signed) Mavpe MacCaLttum 
(Honorary Secretary). 
The Professional Union of Trained Nurses, 
17 Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. 


“ 


[The College of Nursing has not ‘‘suggested ” overtime 
pay ; it merely asked in a cireular, among other questions, 
whether nurses desired the trade union method of 48 hours 
and overtime pay or a special order, etc.—Ep.] 


Meals on Night Duty. 


May I ask nurses, through your columns, to say what 
arrangement of meals they like best on night duty? We 
night nurses used to go down to supper, have a meal 
corresponding to afternoon tea in the night, breakfast at 
8 a.m., and dinner with the day nurses. Now we get break- 
fast when we rise, have a good meal in the night, and 
dinner between 8 and 9 a.m. In some quarters this latter 
arrangement is being criticised, and I should very much 
like to know the opinion of night nurses on the subject. 
Nicut NURSE. 





APPOINTMENTS 


BaRKER, Miss ELLen. 
Nelson. 

Trained at’ St. Pancras Infirmary and Woolwich Mili- 
tary Families’ Hospital (for C.M.B. certificate) ; 
superintendent of district midwives and matron of 
special maternity hospital under Bradford Corporation. 

SPACKMAN, Miss Era. Night Superintendent, Taunton 
and Somerset Hospital. 


Matron, Maternity Hospital, 


Trained at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and C.M.B. 
certificate; Ward Sister and Night Superinten- 
dent, Norfolk War Hospital; Charge Sister, 


Q.A.I.M.N.S. (R.), Salonika, 


ALLCHIN, Mtss Gwenpotrne. Ward Sister, Union Hos- 
pital, London Road, nr. Newcastle, Staffs. 

Trained at the Union Hospital, Chesterfield, and C.M.B. 
certificate; staff nurse, Jessop Hospital for Women, 
Sheffield; Private Nursing; member College of Nurs- 
ing. 

Vickers, Miss L., Ward Sister, Royal Infirmary, Wigan. 

Trained at Oldham Royal Infirmary; Holiday Sister in 
Oldham Royal Infirmary; Staff Nurse, Women’s Hos- 
pital, Soho Square, London; Sister, Isolation Hospital, 
Chester. 


Q.A.M.N.S., INDIA 

Tue following have been appointed as temporary staff 
nurses :—Miss F. M. Allison, Miss M. Carpenter, Miss 
M. E. Knight, Mrs. E. Law, and Miss M. T. T. Thomson. 








MARRIAGES 


Nurse MarcareT Davies, formerly of Swansea, to Mr. 
Harold Sydney Griffiths, at Holy Trinity Church, New- 
castle Emlyn. 


On December 15th, 1920, at the Church of St. 
Clapham Common, Isabella Jane Randall to John Edward 
Pendred. Miss Randall was a Queen’s Nurse for a 
number of years and was First Assistant Superintendent 
to the Somerset County Nursing Association and Assistant 
Inspector of Midwives, and Sister-in-Charge of the Sir 
George Bowles Hospital, Butleigh, Somerset. She would 
also like to take this opportunity of thanking the nurse 
midwives for their beautiful gift made to her in recogni- 
tion of her services as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer to 
the Somerset Midwives’ Association. Her address is now 
96, Queen’s Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


Jarnabas, 





DEATH 


Queen’s Nurses will hear with very great regret of 
the death of Miss Emily Kate Heygate, who passed away 
on the 8th inst., at Eastbourne, where she had gone to 
convalesce after an illness lasting for a few weeks. She 
was Superintendent of the Queen’s Nurses’ Home at 
Salford for many years, and was greatly loved and 
respected by all those with whom she came in contact. 
Her sympathy and understanding, her readiness to help 
and her influence for good will not soon be forgotten. 


No list of bargains is complete without mention of 
Burberrys’ Half-Price Sale. Although this has been run- 
ning since December Ist, Burberrys’ had such an immense 
stock to clear that tempting opportunities for choice in 
practically every style of garment are still available, and 
will be during January. For the man or woman who does 
not possess a “‘Burberry” suit or weatherproof, now is 
the time to repair the error. A full catalogue will be 
sent on application to the Haymarket. 


Miss Breay, Hon. Secretary, Registered Nurses’ Par- 
liamentary Council, writes to point out that in our report 
of the recent R.B.N.A. Conference, part of her speech 
on the Unemployment Insurance was wrongly attributed 
to the Chairman, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. 
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For 


Twenty - Years 


IROL, Limited, have been 
educating the public to the 
importance of animal fats in the 
diet of Mother and Child. Recent 
scientific investigations on Vita- 
mines in diet have definitely 
confirmed the urgency of this 
matter, and have established the 
fact that growth and development 
cannot be satisfactory on a diet 
deficient in animal fat. 


The pioneer work of Virol, 
Limited, has brought about a 
revolution in infant feeding, and 
has undoubtedly been the means 
of saving many children who would 
have succumbed, and building up 
others who would have remained 
puny and stunted. 


Vitamines in Virol 


It is now necessary to warn all 
interested in questions of Child Welfare 
that the method of preparation of foods 
containing animal fats is an important 
factor in their efficiency, inasmuch as 
the value of animal over vegetable fats 
is due to the presence of that vital 
principle known as the fat-soluble 
factor. 

The remarkable results obtained by 
the use of Virol are due to the well- 
balanced nature of the food, the presence 
of the animal fats, and the careful 
process of its manufacture by which 
these vital principles are preserved 
in active state. 


VIROL 


USED IN MORE THAN 2,000 
HOSPITALS AND INFANT 
CLINICS. 








VIROL, Ltd., 148-166, Old Street, Londen, 
EC.1. 
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Ward Shoes 
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are British made from the seftest Glacé and flexibk 


perfectly put together by a special process which renders them : 
the most comfortable and silent shoes obtainable It is ! 
{mpossible for them to squeak. Invaluable in the ward or home, 
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“ Benduble" Specialities, which also include Outdoor Boots and 
Shoes, Slippers, Overshoes, Gaiters, ~tockings, Boot Trees, &c. ' 
It contains all you want to know about real footwear comfort 


The ‘Benduble’ Shoe Co,, | 
(Dept. T.) 
Commerce House, 72, Oxford Street 
(First Floor), LONDON, W. 1. ' 
Hours 9 to 5.30. 
Saturdays, 12.80. 
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DIET AND RICKETS 


“THE Lancet reports the opening remarks 
made in the discussion at the Section for 
the Study of Disease in Children of the Royal 
Society of Medicine by Professor Mellanby, Pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University of London. 
lu introducing his subject—accessory food factors 
in the feeding of infants—he said that much of 
the food factor story had not been extended to 
children or tried beyond the laboratory walls. 
(here is exceptional difficulty in arguing from one 
species of animal to another when dealing with 
juestions of diet and metabolism. 
In considering the part played in the nutrition 
f infants by the three known vitamines (1) anti- 
scorbutic, (2) fat soluble A, (3) water soluble B, or 
ntineuritic, he thought that water soluble B might 
probably be climinated from the point of view of 
children of this country. With regard to the anti- 
scorbutic factor, he would like authoritative state- 
ments (1) as to whether the scurvy problem 
among the children of this country is one involv- 
ing ‘real danger; (2) as to whether it is essential 
that children. feeding on dry milk compounds 
only should take orange or swede juice. He 
thought it probable that although an infant on 
whole dried milk might not require extra anti-scor- 
butic, yet when cereals were added to the diet an 
additional anti-scorbutic factor was essential. With 
regard to the fat-soluble factor A identified by 
Macullum in his experiments on the growth of 
rats, it is unsettled whether it is identical with 
the anti-rachitic factor. One point of difference 
is that the fat-soluble factor is absent from all 


vegetable fats, whereas the anti-rachitic factor is * 


high in some vegetable fats, such, for instance, 
as peanut, cottonseed, and cocoanut oils. From 
experiments on puppies it appeared that fat- 
soluble A was not so necessary for growth in the 
case of puppies as in rats. Hess and Unger found 
the growth of children apparently normal when 
fat-soluble A was absent from the diet. The 
question arises whether it should still be called 
“* a growth factor ”’ in relation to child nutrition. 

Dr. Mellanby’s earlier work convinced him that 


absence of fat-soluble A undoubtedly plays 
an important part in the development of 
rickets. Children over two rarely develop 


rickets, in spite of the fact that the diet 
is often of a fickets-producing nature, that is 
to say it is frequently composed more of bread 
and other cereals and less of milk. The only 
possible deduction is that after a time a child 
becomes more independent, from the rickets 
point of. view, of its diet. 

There is some evidence, too, that protein has an 
antagonistic action on the development of rickets; 
if this fact is established we shall be able to 





understand why milk is a better preventive of 
rickets than the corresponding amount of butter. 

Increasing the protein alone, in the absence of 
the anti-rachitic factor, does not, however, make 
a diet safe. Prof. Mellanby’s view is that it aids 
the anti-rachitic vitamine, so that less of the latter 
will suffice to keep the growth normal. Carbo- 
hydrate, on the contrary, especially when it re- 
sults in storage of fat, appears to have a decidedly 
rickets-producing effect, and thereby makes addi- 
tional anti-rachitic vitamine imperative. 

With regard to exercise, it appears that it also 
is a stimulant to the metabolism of the body; 
when the animal is active, less anti-rachitic 
accessory is necessary. 

These conclusions were arrived at by watching 
the effect of anti-rachitic vitamine on puppies. To 
show the importance of this substance in chil- 
dren’s diet Professor Mellanby dealt with two 
investigations made before the presence of the 
anti-rachitic accessory factor in food was dreamt 
of. 

In. examining school children at Leeds Dr. 
William Hall was much interested in the great 
difference in general nutrition, and more especi- 
ally in the teeth of Jewish and Gentile children 
the financial position of whose families were com- 
parable. He found the diets very different in the 
two classes. The Jewish families used large quan- 
tities of oil in cooking bread, fish, potatoes, broth. 
Cocoa made with milk was the normal beverage; 
potatoes, if boiled, were boiled in milk. Fish, 
ecgs, fruit, and vegetables, i.e., substances con- 
taining an abundance of anti-rachitic factor, 
figured largely in the dietary. Dr. Hall concluded 
that the inferior physique of the Gentile families 
was purely dietetic. 

The second investigations concerned the inhabi- 
tants of the island of Lewis in the Hebrides. The 
hygienic condition of the typical ‘‘ black houses "’ 
built of turf and stones with thatched roof and 
minus chimneys are dreadful; ‘‘ the children are 
not taken out until they can walk, except possibly 
for a few minutes on a fine day in the summer 
time.’’. And yet rickets is almost unknown in the 
istand, the death-rate of infants under one year is 
about the lowest in the British Isles, and “‘ the 
most striking fact in the adult population is their 
heautiful teeth.’’ How are the children dieted? 
Practically all are breast-fed, and the staple diet 
of the islanders consists of fish, oatmeal, and 
eggs; fish liver (i.e., the best source of the anti- 
rachitic accessory factor) is regarded as the 
favourite dish. Vegetables are almost unknown. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that diet is 
everything to infants under one year. . After the 
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first year, however, respiratory and infectious dis- 
eases are rife in the island, owing to the bad 
housing and lack of hygiene. 

Although the investigation of rickets is still in 
progress and the results remain incomplete, it 
may be stated that the production of the malady 
depends on a relative insufficiency in the diet of 
the anti-rachitic accessory factor, the best sources 
of which are fish-oils, milk, eggs, and animal fats 
(lard excepted). 





PUERPERAL FEVER CASES 


WING largely to the housing difficulties and the 

changed conditions of life, it has been found necessary 
to add considerably to the number of lying-in homes, and 
many are admirably staffed and conducted. But it should 
be remembered that even under the best conditions cases 
of puerperal fever may occur, from causes beyond the 
control of the medical or nursing staff, or even unknown 
to them. 

Some months ago several cases occurred in a home 
established by a nursing association, and many meetings 
of the local maternity and child welfare committee have 
since been held in order to inquire into the circumstances 
and if-possible to satisfy themselves as to the cause for 
such an outbreak. At each meeting much diverse opinion 
was expressed on the subject, and at length it was decided 
that an official inquiry by the Ministry of Health should 
be asked for. This meant still further delay and much 
correspondence, and the length of time that had elapsed 
since the cases occurred would have added to the difficulty 
of getting at the facts, or any satisfactory solution of 
the matter (in this case the matron has resigned and the 
home has been closed). It has now been decided that under 
the circumstances no further inquiry will be held. 

The moral is that any necessary inquiry or investiga 
tion into matters of this kind-should be held at once and 
a decision or conclusion arrived at with the least possible 
delay. The inquiry should be conducted by impartial and 
unprejudiced experts of long and up-to-date obstetric 
experience, who realise that there are still varied opinions 
as to the causes of puerperal sepsis, and that it does not 
necessarily result from the disregard of antiseptic precau- 
tions on the part of those in attendance on the lying-in 
woman. 

PUERPERAL Sepsis. 

Medical Journal a medical man writes 
from Australia :—‘‘The view of Mr. Victor Bonney that 
the source of infection was autogenous and not hetero 
genous is a most remarkable one, and it is not surprising 
to find several speakers objected to it. Were the source 
autogenous, one would expect infection to be the rule 
and not the exception 

“*I would like to refer to my experiénces when resident 
medical officer to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital in 
1883. When I -began my duties in that hospital there 
were several cases of puerperal fever in the wards, and 
others were occurring, particularly on one floor. Dr. 
C. Chapman Grigg, one of the visiting staff, suggested to 
me the use of iodine as a preventive. Following his ideas, 
I applied the lin. iodi to the skin under the nails and 
around the quicks. I immersed my hands in iodine water 
the colour of brown sherry, and also the instruments 
if they were required. On one floor no further cases 
occurred, and there was no more trouble. On the other 
floor fresh cases occurred and we were puzzled. The 
sister on this floor was most enthusiastic, keenly on 
the look-out for the slightest breach of surface—far too 
mueh so, for one night she would report to me that 
No. — had an abrasion, and the next night No. — had a 
rigor. She was sent away for a holiday and infection at 
once stopped She was saturated with infection, and in 
her meddlesome activity infected almost every patient she 
examined. Probably no normal case is without some 
slight abrasion, and if the vagina is not explored it will 
heal without trouble if no infection is brought to it. All 
our cases were undoubtedly heterogenous. 

“The value of the iodine impressed me so much that I 
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never, if possible, left my house to go to a midwifery 
case without first washing in iodiné water. The lin. iodi 
always had a place in my obstetric bag. To this I 
attribute my good fortune in not having a septic case 
in my own practice. The alkalinity of the liquor amnii 
produces a soluble iodide, and there is no discoloration 
of the hands when labour is over. 

“If the patient is given a warm bath and the genitals 
are well washed with soap and water as soon as labour 
begins, and thorough cleanliness of doctor and nurse in- 
sisted on, every confinement should run a normal course, 
even if instrumental. Prevention is the object we should 
strive to obtain. In this light, also, too much care cannot 
be given to the perineum. Every tear is a possible channel 
of infection. To prevent these, for many years I have 
been in the habit of freely lubricating the tissues as the 
head began to dilate them. I used a mixture of balsam 
of Peru in white vaseline. Many a perineum softened 
under this and allowed the head to come through natur- 
ally or by the help of forceps without any tear.” 








SCOTTISH MIDWIVES’ ASSOCIATION 


MEETING of the Council of the Scottish Midwives’ 

Association was held in the Royal Maternity and 
Women’s Hospital, Glasgow, on December 15th. Miss 
Turnbull, R.R.C., Chairman of Council, presided, and 
much regret was expressed at her impending resignation 
from the chair and from the Council, on which she has 
represented the Central Midwives’ Board (Scotland) as 
one of the two midwife members of that Board. 

By request of the Glasgow Branch, No. II., there was 
a discussion on the question of midwives’ fees in areas 
largely populated, where a Maternity Training Centre 
was at work. The general feeling was that the dis- 
crepancy was too great between the fee charged by mem- 
bers of the Association, according to the rule of their 
Branch, and the donation expected from patients attended 
from maternity hospitals or training centres, and that it 
put the midwives in such areas at a disadvantage. The 
matrons of training centres present agreed to lay the 
matter before their committees and report to the next 
meeting. 

Arrangements for the annual general meeting in Edin- 
burgh in February next were discussed. A letter was 
read from the Dunfermline and District Branch contain- 
ing a strong protest against the payment by the local 
authorities of 15s. to a midwife member of the Branch 
for management and ten days’ attendance on a neces- 
sitous midwifery case. 

The approved minimum fee of the Branch is 25s. The 
sum of 15s. was considered by the meeting unfair and 
inadequate, and the Secretary was requested to draft a 
letter on the subject to the Board of Health. 








MIDWIVES’ CLUB 


Rest (E.G. F.).—The recti muscles anatomically are not 
together, but separated by fibrous tissue known as the linia 
alba. They are forced apart in varying circumstances, to 
which one or more causes may contribute. This may occur 
in pregnancy, due to great distension without sufficient 
support. It may occur during the strain of labour, and the 
predisposing causes are poor muscular development, lack 
of nutrition due to want of proper food, many or too fre- 
quent pregnancies, but it is difficult to see that getting up 
either late or early after the confinement would oppees: 
ably affect such a condition. To stay in bed is not always 
a mental rest—it may be the reverse. Should the patient 
have undue worry it would be the nurse’s object, as well 
as her duty and pleasure, to remove them as far as might 
be possible. 





“Oxrorp mothers will not lend their babies to enable 
girl guides to practice ‘washing the baby’ during their 
training as nurses,” says the Daily Sketch, “and a doll 
suitable for the purpose costs over £2. So the organisa- 
tion have been granted the money on condition that they 
loan the doll to other organisations.” Did anyone imagine 
that the mothers would lend their babies? 
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